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arrle omen Choose to Wear Cotton or Silk 
yy 
NLY a short time ago women's For example, the preference for 
‘2. “undergarments. summer dresses By Edna L. Clark, Bureau Saati U. 3. Department of nightgowns is clearly seen when 76 
. ee and stockings were practically all of ee per cent of the women reported that 
F . cotton. Today silk and rayon are they did not wear pajamas now nor 
prominent.- How far have these pnig was done because, since so few cluded in the survey were wearing 
materials been substituted for col- cohedules noted “more rayon,” it more silk garments of certain kinds 
me ton in the different garments? What coamed certain that the very large now than they were five years ago hightgowns. I % ee Lo note 
do the women themselves have to percentage of women noting “more Some women may have worn silk that 33: per cent of the ay once oes 
“a. say in explanation of the change? for certain garments undoublt- ‘summer dresses only on very special ported wearimg pevicoats 
To answer these questions a SUTVEY edly included many cases of rayon. occasions during the past vear, but but Curing past 
tye was made in the ¢ rly ol If is interesting to note the varia- five vears ago not have worn them ed 
1927 by the Bureau 0! Home Lion in percentage of women report- at all; or, some woren a silk gar 5 
J» ~ a nomic, U. 8. Department of \gri- ing wearing more silk or rayon in ment. such as a slip, mav have re- unIOnN SUILS, afl » per cen OF 
culture, on the uses of cotton In the different garments. Stockings placed a cotton underskirt. But In chemises. 
4 clothing. The replies of 701 mar- rank: highest. with the other articles hoth cases the result would be that The proportion of women who 
; ried women to questions on the kind 4 clothing in the order named: more silk or rayon was worn than Changed from cotton to silk or ray- 
“e my of garments they wore five years cjinmer dresses. slips, bloom- five years ago. on for the different articles of 
win: and ers, winter dresses, chemises or ted- The opposite side of the picture clovning 
‘PF their reasons for changing, are dies, undershirts, drawers, kimonos, js shown by an analvsis of the re- residence rable 
helow. Replies of unmarried wom- hliouses, petticoats, hrasieres. night- plies fo} ing chal ve” given in Table ine percentage of the 701 women, 
en will be analyzed in a subsequent iu. noysedresses. skirts. union- : ‘No. change” probably refers, in classified according to residence 
artiete, suits, pajamas ,and bathrobes. The {he maiority of cases. to cotton worn FLOUP®: who reported wearing more 
4 The 701 women were representa- relatively low percentages of women ive vears ago and still worn Be- suk and rayon during ube eee! end- 
tive of localities in all parts of the reporting more silk or rayon for e¢anse of the relatively large num- /@% '™ the spring of 1927 than dur- 
$ United States. Of the total number drawers, kimonos, blouses, petti- wher of women indicating cotten in 7" the corresponding period five 
251 lived farms; in towns of coats, brassieres, nightgowns, house {his conneetion, it is undoubtedly “5° 
under 5,000: 116 in towns of 5,000 and dresses, skirts, umionsuits, pajamas, safe to ecenelude that for aprons, In general, the farm women made 
/ 0,000; 13 Of £9,008 and un- and bathrobes is indicative of the underwear, and night-garments, “no the least change in material, while 
der 100,000; and 149 In cities of 100,- importance of other materials than ¢hange” refers to cotton “No the women living in towns of 25,- 
‘J A OOO and over. silk or rayon for these garments, or ¢hange” fay stockings. however, O00 and under 100,000 made the 
, \ comparison between the kind of of the fact that these garments are ¢ould not be so interpreted, inas- greatest change. If the residence 
"4 material which the 701 women wore "0 longer worn, much as a large number of women groups are arranged in the order of 
‘ during the vear ending in the spring Of course, In no case do the ftig- had made the change trom cotton farms; under 5,000; 5,000 and under 
’ ° of 1922 and that which they are ures show that silk or rayon have to silk or rayon in their stockings 25,000; 25,000 and under 100,000; and 
wearing now is given in Table 1. completely replaced cotton in any prior to 1921. 100,000 and over; and the percent- 
rs? Silk and rayon have been grouped garments for which the ehange 1s The largest percentage of women ASCE reporting “more silk and ray- 
together in considering the percent- noted They mere.:y indicate that a reported “no change” for aprons, on compared, we tind that for the 
< » age of women changing from cotton. certain percentage of the women in- the next hichest for nightgowns. and following list of garments the per- 
ao On. centages increase trom farm up to 
- TABLE 1 The percentage of women report- the 29,000-and-under-100,000 group, 
: | ing “never worn” indicates the nd then fall for the 100,000-and- 
—Proportion of women reporting: popularity of the various articles of Vr groups: summer dresses, skirts, 
Number ; More silk or underwear and night garments. (Continued on Page 34) 
of Never No rayon now than 
persons worn change 5 years ago* 
Garments reporting per cent per cent per cent TABLE 2 
Aprons 652 1.99 93.25 30 Percentage reporting more silk and rayon- 
House dresses 4905 61 79.39 11.9] 5.000 25.000 
Summer dresses 605 32.23 65.62 Under and under and under 100,000 
Winter dresses 530 38.78 46.04 Farm 5.000 25.000 100.000 and over 
Blouses 518 33.20 22.97 16.41 Garments Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Skirts 451 27.72 32.37 7.10 Aprons 47 1.43 
Slips 635 } 25.98 65.20 House dresses 6.21 7.07 23.53 22.45 12.74 
Petticoats 490 30.20 20.82 16.32 Summer dresses 61.34 62.50 74.00 74.24 63.91 
Chemises and teddies 598 22.74 30.27 43.32 Winter dresses 46.39 43.81 37.77 62.26 50.40 
Brassieres 591 18.78 61.93 13.54 blouses 8.55 15.09 29.07 21.74 14.84 
Bloomers fay 623 19.90 21.03 56.17 Skirts ? 4? 3.45 10.84 12.20 7 76 
Drawers and step-ins 554 41.52 31.41 23.29 Slips 42.06 61.82 67.25 80.28 60.96 
Undershirts and vests 588 23.13 390.907 35.20 Petticoats 7.74 15.46 20.45 24.53 15.45 
Knit unionsuits 571 24.34 52.89 5.78 Chemises and teddies 30.81 47.78 48.04 57.81 34.32 
Nightdresses 669 1.05 85.95 12.56 Brassieres 8.24 11.71 13.08 23.64 13.97 
Pajamas 560 76.07 18.92 4.11 Binamers 45.41 53.39 49.52 65.22 47.45 
Kimonos and negligess 615 10.57 04.88 21.14 Drawers and step-ins 11.98 22.43 31.18 36.36 23.48 
Bathrobes 572 16.61 71.33 2.97 Undershirts and vests 20.33 37.16 38.61 53.23 34.61 
Stockings 005 22.60 77.99 Knit unionsuits 3.28 3.7 7.61 8.62 5.31 
a Ptae Nightgowns 4.61 8.07 17.12 25.72 18.37 
*The number of women reporting garments made of silk or rayon which were worn Fajamas 54 18.03 28.00 30.65 27.34 
now but not five years ago have been included in the percentages reporting more silk Bathrobes 1.65 1.80 7.29 3.97 
and rayon. Stockings | 86.98 80.95 71.93 78.87 66.20 
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Master Mechanics Have 


The Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
meeting at Spartanburg, S. C., November l6th, had a very interesting and 
valuable discussion of a number of power and engineering problems. The 
meeting was characterized as one of the best technical meetings that anv 
Division of the Association has ever held. 

The full report of the discussion is given herewith. 

THE CHAIRWAN: Gentlemen, we have tried to arrange this ineeting 
on a little different plan from the two meetings we have heretofore held. 
Instead of having any Prepared talks or Papers on any selected subjects, we 
decided that it would possibly be best if we would go direct to the mills 
with an inquiry concerning their most important or acute problems in this 
line of work. and irom the replies that we hoped to get. select a number of 
subjects which would be absolutely first-hand and practical subjects, 

We got from those inquiries about thirty some odd replies, subjects of 
very live interest. and we have selected a number of those that we are going 
to ask you to discuss. and we want this meeting to be just as informal as 
Possible. This js not a case of going to church, or going out to hear a 
Speaker ‘talk, or anything like that. We have asked you to come here to 
help each other in discussing the things that you are thinking about right 
now, and the first subject that we have selected here comes from a mill and 
I am going to state the subject in the same words that that reply came in: 
“Burning too Much Coal Due to Fireman, with the remark that “Good 
Firing is very important to Keep up Steam and Keep Down Coal Bill ” 

[am going to ask any man to state his own experiences with hand 
l'ring, and if he has succeeded in making improvements in methods why we 
want to hear about that. | am going to invite anybody to get right up and 
state his experiences concerning hand firing. 

Gentlemen, it seems that nobody wants to start this thing off. IT wil} 
Start it myself by saying I am one of those unfortunate ones who have to 
depend on hand fring in my plant. I have two batteries of two Sterling 
boilers each, and each battery is fired by a negro fireman. One is called the 
head fireman and js the water tender: the other fireman has nothing to do 
with the water at all: has nothing to do but fire the boilers, and my experi- 
ence with negro firemen. going back over a period of twenty years or more. 
is that out of all the negro firemen | have had in boiler houses which have 
been in my charge. ] can't pick out but three men | would call firemen. 

One of those men was an outstanding case. but unfortunately he had 
those qualities which made him in a way undesirable, because he wouldn't 
take a regular job firing; he would always come and help in an emergency, 
and he was one of those men who it seemed naturally knew how to burn 
coal. He would always burn less coal] than the man who was on the job 
regularly, and he was an excellent fireman if he would take a regular job, 
but he wouldn’t. 

But to get back to my present situation, I believe you all know there 
are several methods of hand-firing, one of which is generally known, I think. 
as the “coking” method, with which you are probably familiar. You may 
have’ experimented with it. The coal. fresh charges are fred on the front 
part of the grate: allowed to stay there long enough to coke, and levelled 
back after the gases have been distilled off, and a fresh charge put there to 
coke. 

Another method of using coke fire is to fire your fresh charges to one 
side of the fire and rake that over after the gases have been distilled off 

Personally. after experimenting with al] these methods, I have settled 
on “spread” firing, which ] believe is better. and you all know that means 
putting the fresh charges as evenly as possible all over the grate surface. but 
one of my troubles was ] would go into the boiler house and Stay there long 
enough to get these firemen to fire the boilers like | would want it done 
myself, and if other things call me away when I come back ] find what I 
call “rat” holes in the fire, which are spots where the fuel has been burned 
away and the fresh air rushing up through there. and of course he has been 
firing to the front of the boiler all the time and the Lord only knows what 
is in behind what you can see in front. 

Those are my experiences, and one of the things IT have done lately to 
try to put my two firemen on a common basis, is to make them exchange 
batteries every hour. instead of one man firing this battery all the time, and 
the other battery all the time: ] let this man fire this battery one hour and 
change him down to the other boiler the next hour, and in that way get 
uniform firing in al} four boilers. That is as far as I have gone. so far. 


A MEMBER: In case of one man being a poor fireman and the other good. how ran 
you distinguish between the work of the two. if you interchange the firing ? 

THe CHARMAN You can’t very well do that. My idea there was to secure uniform 
work from the two men. Unfortunately. ] don’t believe voy fan get two wood regro 
firemen in a plant where you use two firemen 

A Mremwrrr You get more uniform operation of your boiler units than uniform 
work, didn’t you? 

THe CHARMAN: How’s that? 

A Member: The uniformity you would get would be more in the operation of 
your units, rather than in the uniformity of the work the men do: one would be doing 
poor work on one boiler the first time and the other the second time 


Lnteresting Meeting 


THe CHammMan: On the other hand, the g00d man will have a tendency to keep 
the other man’s fire in better condition. 

l am going to begin down at this end and ask this gentleman over here if he has 
had any experience in his plant, Mr. McWhirten, of the Monarch Mills. at Union, S. C. 

Mr. McWuirrer: We have stokers, and we have been experimenting for the Jast 
lew months in our plant, and this year we have put in new boiler headers and we 
have made a considerable saving in our charge. We had the old type of headers, we 
will say 22-inch headers We have six, 200 h. hp. coke boilers, and a battery of 
Sterling boilers. and this header reached the entire length of the boiler, and we changed 
headers and cut our headers from a 22-inch down to a 10 inch header, and I will admit 
I haven't paid so much attention to the firing, as you know stokers if they are in 
proper shape and in good condition will take care of those, that is if you have your 
Stoker bars and your Stoker fan in good condition they will take care of the fire better 
than you can with hand firing. 

My experience was, I have been with Monarch two years, I found I had so much 
condensation in this big header, I began to work for a new header, which the company 
gave me. We changed all the bins on our boilers: we had two headers, a low pressure 
header and a high pressure header, for the turbine and slicer. We put in a 10-inch 
header about half the length; run our bins over into this heater and in place of about 
60 feet we only have about 25 feet. but there are other boilers connected with it, con 
nected with this 6-inch bin and this 10-inch header. We found after we got the header 
in that that was some Saving, but my biggest Saving in coal has been from exposure of 
pipes. We have tried for the last few months to ‘over up every pipe that has steam, 
cover it up, and our first month, the first of July the test | made of weighing my coal 
and referring back as far ac 1924 and comparing July to July, 1927, after covering our 
boilers, or the piping, our saving in coal was somewhere around 75 to 50 tons a month. 
which coal laid down in the yard costs you something like $5.00 a ton. We made a 
considerable saving there. 

I laid it to the fact it was by taking care of all the exposed pipe to see that it was 
properly covered. But the stoker—going back to the stoker—stokers that work have 
an inclination to stir the coal, which will cause more clinkers than hand nring, and 
especially where you have Stoker fans. At least ] haven't found a way to overcome 
it to keep the stoker from clinking. 

THe CHamman: When you installed stokers did you burn the same grade of coal 
afterward as you did before. or did voy burn a lower grade? 

Mr. McWurrter Well, you can bum a lower. 

Tre CHARMAN: What I mean was. do you burn a lower grade ? 

Mr. McWurrrer: | burn a lower grade. 

THe CHarMan: There is a saving there in the price of coal to start with 

Mr. McWurrrer Yes, sir. Now we are burning some coal] that I think only costs 
about fifty or sixty cents at the mine. We had very good success with it. but still we 
couldn’t coal our plant successtully on coal of that kind, but for ordinary heating of 
the mill it was all right. 

As I was going to State about the stoker business, the stoker 1 understand some- 
body has been experimenting with the Sstokers by taking out this movable grate bar. J 
don’t know whether that is practical or not. It have been thinking of trying it to 
keep from stirring my fire. 

I have had Plants where we had hand firing and | have come in and seen the 
fireman with a rake, raking his fire all over. When you see a fireman doing that he 
don’t know how to fre. He is simply running his coal altogether, and the more you 
stir it’ the mor eclinkers you have At least that has been my experience with hand 
fring 

THe CHARMAN: | wanted to ask one question, Mr. McWhirter Have you any 
records in your plant that show the economy of stoker firing over hand firing in your 
plant ? 

Mr. McWurirer Well, yes, I have some. There is a considerable saving. and in 
under-feed stoking you absolutely get all the gas. When | pass by the plant and see 
this black masc boiling from the Stack, I either say, “There is somebody not on the 
Job with Stokers.” or, “He is hand fireman ” You never see. where you have your 
stokers in good Shape, you never see the black smoke coming from the stack. You are 
burning that. You get the benefit of all the gas in the coal by stokers. You can’t 
compare hand firing with stokers. You can burn lower grade coal and you get much 
more benefit out of your coal, 

THe CHamman: One moment when you stated stokers would take care of those. 
I judge you meant after you got your stokers in operation and adjusted to your load 
condition. That’s what you meant? 

Mr. McWurrrers Yes, sir, provided you are connected up with automatic regula- 
tors; connect your regulators and your Stokers and then all you have to do it watch 
your water and keep your hoppers filled up; the automatic regulators will take care of 
that, and will do it much better than depending on your firemen 

Every time I hear ’a boiler pop I tell my fireman, “You have lost $5.00 of your 
company’s money,“ and directly your steam is down low and that is hard on your 
engine, or turbine or whatever you are operating with, but if you have an automatic 
regulator connected in with your stoker bin and your stoker. you can use any kind of 
fireman and go along successfully, but where you are firing with hand firing you have 
to have, as you said a few minutes ago, some sure enough fireman, and they are hard 
to find 

THe CHarran: Well, the next gentleman, will you give your experience with hand 
firing ? 

T. A. Warrine, of the Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jonesville. s C.: I don’t 
know whether I could say anything that would be of any help to’ the meeting or not, on 
the coal proposition We don’t use but very little coal down there We buy our power. 
I think I will let some other gentlemen who hds a lot of firing to do take up the time. 

A Memper: We have stokers of the standard type. It take< about 34 pound less 
coal per h. p. for the coal we burn in a stoker than hand firing, and use a cheaper rrade 
coal. A washed coal has very little clinkers in it. The coal we get that is unwashed 
we do get clinkers 

THe Crarman: You gentlemen who have stokers now, your plants were hand 
fired before you installed stokers. were they not? 

A Member: Yes. Sir. 


Hand Firing. 


THe CHamman: Then you must have had cases of bad firing when you fired by 
hand, did you not ? 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Here’s What We Claimed... 
In our Advertising of October, 1926 


Let These Several Mill Men 


Tell You About Oil Spraying! 


1. The Cotton Cleans Better 


“Now I have less fly at the cards 
and the web is cleaner and more 
even than before.”—J. O., May 12, 
1927. 


2. The Cotton Cards Better with 
a Better Web 


“The cotton cleans better, cards 
better, and with an improved web.” 
—C. W.C., August 9, 1927. 


3. The Cotton Draws and Twists 
to Make a Uniform Yarn 


“Our numbers are kept nearer the 
correct weight, as we find that at- 
mospheric changes affect us very 


little.”—G. K. T., September 9, 1927. 


4. Better Sanitary Conditions 
Obtained in the Mill 


“So far as the Blowing Room and 
Carding Engines are concerned, I 
am perfectly satisfied. There is a no- 
ticeable decrease of dust and fly 
about the machines.”—H. C., April 
29, 1927. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


5. The Fire Hazard is Materially 
Reduced 


“We regard your oil and process 
of using as quite helpful to us in the 
matter of keeping down flying and 
reducing effects of static.”—F. P. G., 
September 22, 1927. 


6. The Actual Production of Yarn 


is Increased 


“The cost of about fifteen cents 
for treatment of a 500-lIb. bale of 
cotton, in my opinion, is the best 
investment a mill can make, as the 
returns are many times the cost.” 


—L.E. A., October 4, 1927. 


7. The “Invisible” Losses are 
Materially Smaller 
“We have used this oil for about 
two years and find we produce more 
and better yarn from using it.” 
—W. J. P., October 21, 1927. 
NOTE—The foregoing are excerpts from 


letters on file. Complete copies may be 
had upon application. 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page &) 


A Memper: Yes, sir; you have that all the time by opening and closing the door, 
turning cold air in the furnace 


THe CHAIRMAN 
firing 

A Memeer: That statement vou made while ago about finding two or three negroes 
out oO! several years, 1 was studving I have only had two in ten years experience that 3 
call near firemen—that is hand firing 

F. H. Coteman, Laurens Mill. Laurens, S. C 
have had much experience with hand firing, an 
smooth fire : that is. keep your fire s attered 


I wanted to learn the measures you took to overcome the bad 


We are firing but one boiler, although 
1 most all I have ever tried. is an even, 
all over the grate so as to keep vour air 
holes stopped, is the wav I have been trying to fire all the time. and of course every 
body knows that ever had any firing done, that that is hard to Keep the fireman doing 
because he will fire to keep from scattering his coal. That’s the only experience I have 
had it with hand firing, and that’s the way I have always tried to run. to keep an even. 
smooth fire, and if vou keep that you have a job Generally speaking you keep right 
alter the fireman, and it is a proposition all the way to get a fireman to do ‘ 

1. W. Way, Edna Cotton Mill. Reidsville N. C.: My experience with hand firing is 
a good deal like yours. You can regulate a hand fireman but you can’t keep him regu 
lated. He won't stay put. You can watch him and get him to firing just like you want 
him and leave him two or three days and come back and he has gone back to his easy 
way of firing, and if you pin him right down and make him fire your way it’s only 
little while until you have to regulate another. That has been my experience in twenty 
years with hand firing We know how a boiler should be fired. I agree with you on 
the spread fire, but I have found it absolutely impossible to keep a man firing that way 
| have never had experience with stokers, but I would appreciate a stoker, something 
that would stay like vou put it 

M. J. Mitcwett, Mollohan Mills. Newberry, S. C 
the gentleman has said, it is might, hard to get 
result is to keep a smooth fire 


The firing business is just like 
a fireman. We all know that. and the 
and keep vour air pockets out of the grate 
that damper regulation plays a big part in the cost of hiring. Now you know renerallh 
you go into a boiler room and you find a big old weight hanging on your damper, and 
you open it wide open and let it go Now, I have been at one or two plants where | 
changed that; just make vou a worm gear and slip it on the end of your damper and 
bring you hand wheeldown where you can regulate that, and get your draft just where 
you want it and stop it there. That may not do tor a great big load. and still it might 
too, You can regulate it to carrv vour load, but I think there is a whole lot of saving 
iu that That’s about all I have to Say 
There is a question I would like to ask Mr. McWhirter 

ol all his gas with the stoker | would like to ask why this 
right and keep a good, smooth fire. why would you 
Wouldn't you lose some? 


Il have found 


He says he. gets the benefit 
is. Why if vou hand fre 
get the benefit of all your gas ? 


Advantages of Underfeed Stoker 

Mr. McWurrre Well, | will answer this question by 

an underteed stoker your live coal is going underneath 
fas is in that coal it is absolutels underneath the lire, 
without coming through the fir and being burned ? 
tage of that An underieed stoker feeds 


your fire is burning on top and you 


saying this. When vou use 
Your fire is on top and whatever 
ind how is the gas going to escape 
That’s the way vou get the idvan 
under your fire, feeds up In it and pushes out: 
absolutely get the benefit of all your gas. If you 
didn't you would see it coming out of the stack 
G. G. Queen. Oakland Mill. Newberry, S. C 
say anything at all. We only use if 
other 


We don't use enough coal lor me to 
lor heating purposes and I would like to hear these 
Mr. Mitchell answered what ] had to say on draft regulation 
a draft regulator, and I find it of great help 
Draft Reeulation 

Tue was waiting 
ail know draft has a great relation to the efficiency of your fire 

W. G. Younc, Kendall Mill Thrift, N. Cc I couldn't say anything more than we 
all work on the same lines. Mr Mitchell and Mr Queen and myself, and we have had a 
little experience in this draft effi lency also. Recently Mr. Hallett. our general manager. 
came up the other day and called me into the office and said. “J want to 
something.” He showed me a sketch of a draft regulator 
place and saw this in operation,” and ] 
| have had that on for three months, and I’m going to have hims arre 
on my patent.” (Laughter But I wouldn't be surprised if 
Mr. Clark; however, it is a good thing 


have 


fOr someone to bring in that subject, because we 


show vou 
He said “I was in Mitchell's 
said “You haven't been in the boiler plant lately - 
sted tor infringing 
that didn’t come about by 


Speaking of bad firemen. | only have one negro fireman and I didn’t know there 
were but two in the world and I thought he was both of them. (Laughter ) I will 
say that due to a change in firemen | saved 33 1-3 per cent of coal in one month, on a 
night shift, so there must be something in training a fireman 

Tue CHarmman The human element has something to do with it. hasn't it ? 

Mr. Younc 
Good Hand Firing. 

W. B. Heaton, Balfour Mills, Balfour. N. C 
improved plants. I have stokers and everything 
(Applause | used to have lots of 
I took the job at Balfour I went back 


I happen to have one of the latest 
else on my plant, and white ‘remen 
trouble with hand firing in the oil game, but when 


in the mountains and hired some men and brought 
them in and taucht them how I wanted them to lire. I took the 
stokers altogether and be« ause tt 
that much. I took the automatis 


regulators off 
absolutely fed so much coal] in I didn’t care to buy 
off the stokers altogether: ] burn about 1.9 »younds 
coal to the kilowatt hour. with steam pressure, office, community house and mill 

Tue Carman: That is all in, luded in the figure you have named? 

Mr. Heaton Yes; it is all Clinchfield nut and slake; sometimes ijt looks ike dirt. 
0 it has been so long since ] have done any firing I have forgotten what I did do 

Tue CHarrMAn: There is a question I wanted to ask vou 


You spoke of running 
your stoker so very slowl, 


Does that mean you have excess boiler capacity ? 
Mr. Heaton l have in the plant with the load I am pulling. I am pulling 750 
kilowatt hours. We have 1000 Kilowatt hours maximum. and another thing I cut the 


steam pressure from 250 to 235. As long as we kept it 250 we kept our engine vibrating 
l cut it and it worked out 


all the time 
Reduced Steam Press ure 


Did you find the over-all economy was affected 


No. sir 


When she would get 


Ture CHarman 
the steam pressure ? 
Mr. Heaton 
turbine 


any by cutting 


The high steam pressure was naturally too high for the 
up there she would go to vibrating 
The turbine was designed b ythe maker for a 250? 


THe CHAIRMAN 
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Mr. Heaton: Yes: 250, so we kept tearing up thrust bearings and one thing and 
another and kept a service man there all the time and I told Captain a month ago } 
was going to try cutting the steam pressure, down and he told me to go ahead. and ] did. 

W. A. McKee, Piedmont Mill. Greenville, S. C.: I just have a small boiler for we 
only use it for heating purposes and dyeing. Of course, it is hard to get a fireman, es- 
pecially a negro to fire like they ought to fire. | believe that’s all. It’s a small plant. 

B. W. Tuompson, China Grove Cotton Mills Company, China Grove, N. C.: 1 have 
a small plant where I am now. I have had charge of one or two plants that had larger 
steam plants than I have now and the. have all been hand fired. and 1 have been in 
a lot of plants where we had hand hiring, and I always set the grates 3 inches lower 
behind than I do in front, and then ] carry a level fire, and that gives you say starting 
3 inches heavier fire in the back and thinner all the way to the front. On that account 
your draft is heavier as it goes back and ] have on several occasions where I have been 
burning 25 pounds of coal to the square foot of grate surface, I have cut it down to 
20 pounds 

THe CwHarrmMan: This saving you speak of, do you attribute that to any change 
in method of firing or simply to the method of setting the grate? 

Mr. Tompson: I think most of it is due to the grate 
control that the gentlemen spoke of. | always put those 
tion. You see you can handle vour draft so much 
suck your gas out without getting it ignited 

Tue CHAIRMAN Now, to get back to this question we were discussing, it has been 
noted that of all the talks that were made on firing. and in which the juestion of 


clinking was made, nobody offered any explanation as to why clinkers were formed in a 
fire under a boiler 


Then I have that damper 
on where I have that installa. 
better. You pull it through and 


What Makes Clinkers 
[ wonder if somebody has ever studied that phase of hand firine. have you succeeded 
in finding out why you have clinkers ? Everybody knows clinkers are bad things. How 


about somebody telling us why you have clinkers: what you have done to avoid having 
more clinkers 


A Memper: Dirty coal. 

A Memeber: Poor firing. 

THe CHARMAN Just what do vou mean by that, please sir? 

A MemsBer: That is someone on the job that don’t know how { 

THe CHamman: That doesn’t know how to handle the fire ? 

A MemMpBer: Yes. sir 

THe CHARMAN For instance, it has been } 
a bad proposition 

A Memeers Stirring your fire too much and: putting too much coal in at one time 

THe CHammMan: Will somebody please tell us why stirring your fire at the wrong 
time and stirring it too much Or putting too much coal in does make clinkers ? 

A Memeber: Puts your green coal on your grates instead of burning up your clink 
ers, putting in green coal and stirring it before it has time to coke puts your green coal 
on the grate and it is not hot enough there to burn the coal and it lies there and 
clinkers 

A Memeber: It is more the grade of coal, I should say 
you couldn't clinker and I have burned some 
have to study your coal and the best wav ‘to 
lrom clinkering 

THe CHamrMan: Is it a fact that a clinker is the fy 
rial in the coal? ‘ 

Mr. THompson 


o fire 


rought out that stirring your fire was 


I have burned some coal 
you couldn’t keep from clinkering You 
get around it. You can’t hardly keep it 


sed mass of incombustible mate 


Well, to some extent: not always 
of that type and clinker it in improper firing 
not altogether 

A Memeber: Isn't it if you get the green coal 
that you get your clinkers? 

THe CHAmRMAN: What do you gentlemen think about that ? ] 
I judge you mean by that, lack of sufficient air 

A Memper: Not enough. or too much 

Tue CuHarman: How about that. somebody 
side of firing? 

A Member: My experience is it takes a hot fire t 
is small enough so that you don’t have to force 
to stir it along, you can get by without clinkers . 

My experience is there js some coal you can’t clinker 
clinker. I have tried it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Well; when you had that particular co 
your purchasing agency to settle on that particular coal ? 

A Member: Yes, sir: that was my object, to prove th 


You can take coal that is not 
To some extent that is the answer. but 


in the very hottest part of vour fire 


‘oor draft regulation 


who has experimented on the draft 


Oo make clinkers, and if your load 
your fire and ket it too hot, and have 


I have had coal ] couldn't 
al did you endeavor to get 


at it Was a better «rade of 

coal 

Shaking Grates. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Well, now, one other point I want to ask before 

subject. How many men in this audience have shaking grates 

Raise your hands please (6) 
Would you rather have shaking grates. 


we leave this 
In hand fired iurnaces ? 


those of you who have shaking rates. 
would you rather have those than to have grates of the non shaking types. (1) How 
about the other gentlemen who have Shaking grates? 


A Memper: I would rather have shaking grates 

Mr. Tuompson: I don’t know what kind it j 
grate, and one with a Stationary 
ways 

Tue Cuamman: I have shaking grates in all my boilers 
to get those grates shaking at the proper time and I know 
improper times. consequently I have a considerable 
you other gentlemen who have 

A Member: That 
grates. 


s, | have one boiler that has a thaking 
grating, and the Stationary grating has it beat a thousand 
, and I have not been able 
those grates are shaking at 
waste of fine coal in my ash. Do 
shaking grates have that experience ? 

has been my experience. | have gone back to the stationary 


Scale in Boilers. 

Tue CuammMan: Well. gentlemen, the time has 
only covered so far this one subject 
and of course all 
your Boilers.” 


passed very rapidly and we have 
I have another that ties in fairly well with that. 
Of us have boilers and are interested in this proposition. “Scale in 
We would like to know if you have taken any check on your boiler 
operation to determine the effect of scale on the economy of your plant, and if you 
have done to correct that condition. Now scale is an old friend of all of us—I say 
“friend,” I mean an old enemy. I suppose we all know something about scale. Like 2 
man’s poor relations, it is always with us. 

A Memper: I have very little scale. 


Continued on Page 12) 
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U § Vuleanized Fibre Head 
Spools are true running—durable 
—practically indestructible. Dog- 
wood bushings, maple barrels, 
and the highest obtainable grade 
of vulcanized rag fibre are com- 
bined by U S experience to pro- 
duce the best spool you can buy. 
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Fibre Head Spools 
Area Good Investment 


Eliminate your Spool Replacement 
Expense. 

Spool waste is practically elimi- 
nated. Smooth, sliverless heads 
insure freedom from knots and 
injuries to operatives’ hands. 
Faster and easier spooling and 
more yardage means greater pro- 
duction. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with 
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High Point, N. C. 


heads that will not warp in regular mill usage, 
come off or apart, crack or sliver. U S Vulcanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in 
construction and are further guaranteed to give 
long service and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the U S guarantee make U § Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good in- 
vestment even for the mill which buys strictly 
on price. 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours 
today. Write, Phone, or Wire. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. 
for real helpful and understanding service 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order direct from U S 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Tue CHamman: Do you treat your feed water? 
A Member: No, sir. 
Tue CHarrMaAN: Do you use anything in your boiler? 
A Memeer: A little kerosene. 
A Memeer: I would like to hear from someone who has had experience in using 
war soiteners in connection with their water. I believe Mr. West has one. I don’t 
know whether he has started using it or not. In our plant we have one. We have 
tried both ways, well water before it has been treated and afterwards. I would like to 
hear his experience in regard to that scale. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You say you have tried well water without the softener and with 
it? What has been your experience? 

A Memeper: We didn’t have any scale hardly at all before, but we have a forma- 
tion now. We know what it is, or at least we think we do, but I would like to hear 
his experience. 


Tae CHarrMaAn: Did | understand you have a formation of scale after vou treat ? 

A Memeer: We didn’t have before, and we do now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: And you are treating your water now? 

A Memeber: It has a lot of salt in it, but it is supposed to be taken out by a back- 
wash, the salt, but 1 don't know whether that aluminum sulphate we treat the water 
with whether that is creating the tormation or not. 


THe CuatrrMan: What is the temperature of your feed water entering your boiler? 

A Memeper: About 180; Webster heater. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. West, do you use the softener? 

Water Softening. 

Mr. West: Yes, sir; but my experience with the softener is you can filter and get 
the mud and make it clear, but yet you don't get that stuff out that forms the scale, and 
l expect it goes through the softener, and the softener kills it so it won't form the scale, 
but it still iorms that sludge and you get it. I do not have any trouble with scaie, but 
the vegetation and foreign matter in this clear, filtered water after it passes through 
the softener then the soitener doesn't take that out of the water. In other words, it 
just kills it. It is dead; you can't see it in the clear water, but when it goes into the 
boiler it accumulates a sludge. A lot of people think they don’t get any foreign matter 
in the water alter it is soitened, but they do, but it doesn’t make a scale. It doesn't 
in mune. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Anybody else something to offer on scale, or scale trouble, what 
you have done to correct that? Just itor the interest there might be in it, I will take 
up a few minutes myself to state | have made some very caretul checks with my boiler 
plant to determine, ii possible, the effect that scale had on the economy of its operation, 
and 1 was very much disappoimted because | had all my liie been led to beheve that 
the presence of even a thin film of scale in my boiler increased my coal consumption very 
materially. These checks | made on coal consumption failed to reveal that as a truth. 

Scale Did Not Affect Coal Consumption. 

We went about this proposition this way. We had the coal consumption of our 
boilers by the week, during the period of one year between cleaning times. During that 
year we used absolutely nothing in the boilers. We operated with same feed water; 
there was no change oi any kind and the coal consumption at the end of the period 
was a matter of record. 

We went into those boilers with air chisels and air turbines and cleaned them. |] 
don't mean we scaled those boilers hke some of us scale them sometimes, but we took 
pains to do it. Atiter we started up with absolutely: clean boilers my coal consumption 
was exactly the same thing. | found no diflerence whatever. 1 mught state the scale 
condition in my boilers | don’t consider bad. 1 do have scale, and that scale varies in 
thickness from 1-32 of an inch in places to as high as 3-32 in other places. It is not a 
uniform coating by any means. Now, | have seen scale out of boilers that ran up 
toward 1-2 inch think and | imagine if | had scale like that in my boilers 1 would burn 
all the coal in the world, and 1 would be taking some pains to get rid of it, but the 
statements 1 have just made are facts and are matters of record in our plant, and | 
don’t find the amount ol scale we had affects-the economy of the plant's operation. 

Think this thing over. There is another teature oi scale that is not exactly in accord 
with what lots of people tell us about scale. Ii your feed water has any chemical of 
any kind that tends to start corrosion in the metal oi your boiler, it seems to me a thin 
film of scale in that case would be beneficial rather than harmful, and | believe { would 
preier to have a small film oi scale on the metal of my boilers than to have an absolutely 
bright surface there all the time, if my water had any corrosive properties 

Any of you other gentlemen had any experience with scale in your boilers? Has 
anybody taken any pains to find out if scale did affect the economy of the operation of 
your boiler plant? 

A Memeper: I had practically the same experience you did a number of years ago. 
Our boilers were infested with scale. We used well water and we had a knocker, and 
I had four little tubes in the boilers, and I took 1600 pounds of scale out of the boilers. 
We thought that we wouldn’t need any more coal at all, but we could tell practically no 
difference in the coal consumption after that scale came out than what it was before. 
I had always been taught that 44-inch of scale meant 25 per cent more coal. and we 
were all astonished that there was no more results than there was. I have paid very 
little attention to water compound propoganda since that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have some figures here of scale 1 would be glad for any of you 
gentlemen to see aiter the sessions are over. The might be interesting to some of you. 

Making or Buying Machinery Paris. 

We are going to pass that to a subject which is very close to my heart, and I found 
out it is very close to some ol the others, and it gets out of the power plant field a little 
bit, and I will read you the question this mill sent in: “What parts (that means ma- 
chinery parts, of course) should be bought and what parts should be made, keeping not 
only cost, but speed, quality and production in mind.” 

I have a partial list of the parts which one well known Southern mill has found it 
possible and profitable to make in their plant, and while they state this list doesn’t cover 
the whole field of what they have found it profitbale to make, there are about ninety 
some odd items here, and | am going to read the name of a few of them: Elbow levers. 
latches, bunter, bobbin chute, parallel tongue, let-off rod, swing stand, pick stands, take- 
up eccentric, cam shaft gears, cam shait gears hut, rocker shaft bearing, Pittman stud, 
pick gear stud, Whitin protection rod, treadle stirrup, delivery shaft, delivery gear, 
battery shafe, let-off shaft, let-off handwheel, take-up collar, delivery shaft collar, pick- 
ing shoe, tension rod, treadle shait, brake rod, treadle block, wooden binder, parallel 
block, harness shait, cam shaft. cam follower, rocker shaft( made from discarded cam 
shaft) breast beam lever, protection rod spring collar, spring rod, smake head, Whitin 
loom tight pulley, square lay washers, sweep studs, crank shaft (made from two discarded 
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or broken one) binder bracker, take-up catch stud, latch, let-off pawls, slack pawls, 
cloth roll handle, elbow levers, handle pinion, take-up yawls, belt shipper stands. ratchet 
gear, take-up shaft bracket, jack cams, latch stands, protection rod finger, lug strap 
washer, top holder arm transterrers, Hopedale protection rod (short), Hopedale protec- 
tion rod (long) Draper warper balance wheel, calendar gear Kitson picker, spindle 
cylinder bearings, bronze worm gear, mote knife stands, speeder spindle gear, licker-in 
pulley, picker calender roll, calendar rack gear, filling can stand, filling can stand bracket, 
cam shaft bearing, take-up lever, R. H. take-up lever, L. H., pinion, steel rods for picker 
laps, cast iron pick ball cap, breast beam lever guides. 

Now gentlemen, it seems to me this question which has been asked here is best 
answered by each man individually, because some of you may have equipment enough 
to make as many parts as the mill | have just mentioned, and some of you may not have 
equipment enough, and my answer to that question would be that you will have to 
determine that thing largely for yourseli by an inspection of the stock that is now in 
your supply room, and judge by an examination of the piece if you have an equipment 
tv finish that piece after you have it cast. 

There is money to be saved in many of items by having the castings made and 
finishing those yourseli, if you have the equipment, and it may be in some cases you 
would be justified in asking your mill to get the equipment. Have any of you gentlemen 
been giving that any thought? 

Mr. McCroy: I would like to say 1 have been figuring a good while. We got down 
to the point where we are trying to manuiacture a lot of our own supplies in our own 
shop. It has been a mystery to me for a good long while why we should manufacture 
cloth and send it up North and then get our supplies there. We have to have a certain 
amount of machinery in the shop and why don’t we finish our own supplies? 

Now, | have been figuring for several months on making different things. We 
ordered so many from the machinery people and then I make so many and I find out we 
make them about 50 per cent cheaper. Well, some superintendent would say “Well, 
you are not getting the right kind of material.” We have foundries in South Carolina 
making as good castings as we can get anywhere, and if we can manufacture that in 
our own shop why don't we do it? We have to have mechanics in our mills and I am 
glad the cotton mills realize we can manutacture these things in our own shop, and just 
as well. 

Making His Own. 

Recently | made some split cam hubs. We ordered 19 from the North and they cost 
us $25. 1 turned around and ordered out 19 trom a foundry here and made my own 
pattern and | finished mine for $11.85. Why don’t we save that for the company? i 
believe the supply man and master mechanic should cooperate together, and before a 
supply bill leaves that supply room that that mechanic will look it over and see what 
he is ordering. Why should we order a spiral gear and pay $6.25 for it when we can make 
it for $3.25, saving $3.00°7 

Someone says, “Well, they can do a better job.” That’s because he is trained on 
that one job. You can do it nm your own shop if you have the training, and a number 
oi other things we can make. For the last few years 1 am learning how to be a me- 
chanic. We go to some mills, some of us master mechanics get run off and have to go 
find another place, or we find a better job and leave. 1 go in the mill sometimes and 
l tind they have been manuiacturing supplies in the shop and they have everything in 
the mill out of standard size. To overcome come that— I don’t see everything the shop 
men do and if there is anything gets me, stirs me up, is a little section hand up in the 
spinning room to bring something back in the shop and say “This is not made right,” 
and | look it over and see it is not and | have to swallow that, but the way 1 am man- 
aging now in my shop, | have a pattern board. | don’t know whether this will be of 
interest to any of you or not, but I feel in this meeting here we should all express our- 
selves and let the other fellow know what we are doing. I have a pattern board—i 
haven't completed my pattern board yet, but 1 am working at it every day, and 1 havé 
a piece on that pattern board I keep in that shop an origimal piece that come from the 
manufacturer who made the machine. I bore a hole in it and put a tag on it and hang it 
up on that board. When we go to make anything in the machine shop the first thing 
the boy does, he goes and gets that piece and manulactures that and makes it to the 
pattern, then you keep a standard throughout the mill, and it don’t ball you up when 
you have a piece go out of the shop, you know it is made all right. That’s the way we 
are working our machine shop affairs now. We have had some jack gears where there 
is only 1 3-8 hub lengths they have cut them to 1 1-4, but we will finally get back on the 
right track after awhile if we keep it up. 

Tue CHArRMAN: That’s good, Mr. McRoy. Does anybody know a better way to 
go about this thing? Right at this point 1 would like to put this thought before the 
meeting, and if you have not done anything along this line so far make some investiga- 
tion and be guided by what you find out. I am sure if you will begin to check up on 
this proposition you will find yéu have got a very profitable field there that you are 
doing no work in at all. 

Mr. Younc: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word along this line. We 
have been following this man’s line for about a year and a half. We make about 25 
per cent of our renewal parts, all studs, such as jack gear studs, and jack gears, and 
intermediate gears we make they charge us 3% cents a tooth for them made in the 
shop, a North Carolina company charge 242 cents and | make them for 1% cents and 
pay for the cast. I take issue with this gentleman when he says that the foundries here 
in the South can make castings as good as anybody else. I want to know where they 
are. Getting onto jack gears and all these spoke blanks, I haven’t tried all the foundries 
in the South, but 1 have tried a lot. 1 have tried some of the best I could hear of. | 
won't call any names of any foundries, but I will say I had aluminum patterns for jack 
gears, intermediate gears and paid $45 to have the patterns made by the best pattern 
maker I could get and they were absolutely correct; took them to a North Carolina 
foundry and also shipped some to Georgia and got the blanks back. They cost us 
delivered about 9 cents. I tried 36 of each kind and | got 36 from each foundry; they 
cost on an average of 9 cents a pound. I ordered 36 trom Pawtucket, Rhode Island and 
paid 12 cents a pond, f. o.b. Pawtucket, and the gears when they were finished up 
averaged a little better than 2 cents. The blanks cost 9 cents a pound, the cost from 
Pawtucket I paid 12% cents and the freigh ton them down here and finished them up 
for 1% cents. The difference came in in the machining and weight of the blanks. You 
take such things as spoke blanks, the manufacturers have perfected that absolutely ; 
there’s no waste on them. There is about 1-32 not gone over. and I don’t believe that 
could be done in the South. I don’t know of any place in the South that has the 
equipment to do it. 

Just one year ago this month I had the pleasure of going through the biggest 
foundries in the East, Fales & Jenks, Drapers and saw their method of handling castings. 
Oi course they make that a business. Their castings come a little bit higher, but we 
can take their blanks and pay 12% cents a pound—I am speaking of spoke blanks for 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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spinning frames—and make the gears for half a cent less per pound than I could make 


them from the best foundry in the South. 
Mr. McWurrer: 
have some foundries around here that would melt set screws, if possible, but we hav: 


some in our neighboring towns that are making some good castings They don't use 


a thing in the world but pig iron, but some of our foundries do use scrap and they dont 
care a bit more to dump a stove in it, and that’s what I meant a few minutes ago. 
I do business with several foundries and somebody said “Why do you patronize so 
many?” and I said “I want to keep them guessing,” so they will wonder who is going 
to get the next Job, and they'll do better work. Our high gear speed blanks, we ar: 
changing to spiral gears, and we get all our gears from Atlanta, and I haven't been able 
to find any better 
Checking Costs. 

THe CHaArMAN: I want to put this before the meeting. I have had one or two 
experiences like Mr. Young. I believe I stated at the Greenville meeting whenever 
we strike something we haven't made in our shop before we buy a small quantity of 
casting and put those things through the shop and keep a very careful check on the cost 
in order to determine if it is going to be profitable for us to make. Some things it 
hasn't been, but the point iS we found that out by checking it up. I am going to name 
one item that goes the other way; a warper balance wheel costs us from the company 


$2.50. I made two of the same balance wheels, finished them just as good looking in 
every way, and it cost us $3.00, so you see there are extremes on both sides. 
M::. Younc: There is one other thing in making your own parts, especially where 


they have loom socket rolling frames. They are all sand tooth gears you-all know that, 
and unless you have a special cutter to fit a sand tooth gear—for our twist gear on the 
loom socket we had a special cutter made, but 98 per cent of the gears on loom sockets 
are sand tooth. If you buy them finished from the machine maker they will charge 
you so much per tooth tor the sand tooth gear finished up, when there is nothing to do 
but bore # and probably face it off. We btty the castings unfinished for 9 cents per 
pound, which is 3% cents less than shop will sell us and gear blanks to make jack gears 
Consequently we can finish up all the gears for loom socket rolling frames for I'll say 
33 -3 per cent of what they will cost us finished by the manufacturer, and there is 
nothing to do on them but bore them out and face them off and you are done 

Mr. McWuirter: I would like to ask that gentleman over there about the differ- 
ence in the price of the cast. I would like to ask if he sent a set of patterns to each 
place 

Cost of Castings 

Mr. Younc: No, sir; state you want the rough castings to be finished in your own 
shop; you get the number from their catalog and send for that number 

A Memeer: The first casting you were talking about while ago costing so much 
more, why was it if you made your.pattern and ordered the number why was it cost 
you more inthe local places than it would up there? 

Mr. Younc: The difference in the time it took to machine it and the difference in 
the weight of the gear blank. : 
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A Memeper: That’s what I meant, the difference in weight; where does that come 
in? 

Mr. Younc: They don’t finish them up in the South. I never had it done. There 
is some difference in the weight, but the major difference in the cost comes in the 
machining. 

A Mempber: They weighed up heavier, every one of them. I weighed them, take 
one off the scale and put the other one and the one from the shop was always least, and 
they are smooth too. 


A Memeer: I have had castings returned from the foundry %-inch larger in 
diameter than the pattern, and while if they had been made accurate there would have 
been a shrinkage, but it’s the way they made them 

Mr. Younc: One rim will be thicker than the other. 

Mr. McWurrter: Yes, that’s where a fellow has to stay in behind them and if it 
is not according to pattern get on them. 

Mr. Way: The way I look at it, I believe we have practically as good local ioun 
dries in the South as we have in the North, but the trouble comes in is this, you take 
the machine shop they make their own supplies for their machinery. They have to keep 
those supplies, those gears and things like that perfect to stay in the market, and | don't 
undertake to make any supplies that has any cast teeth in it because I never have been 
successful at it, because you take a pattern and make it and send it to a local ioundry 
North you get practically the same results you get fror a Southern foundry, but if you 
send it to the manufacturing people that make the machine for that gear then you get 
the right stuff and right size, because they have every facility to make that casting, and 
a man especially for that job that understands it, and therefore you get what you send 
for. I haven't been able to get it no other way, and I make studs and cut gears and 
plain castings, but no teeth. When it comes to cast teeth I leave it alone. 

Mr. Younc: The machine people cast it by machines and do it all on the match 
board and they are all absolutely correct. 

THe CHAIRMAN: 
away with it. 

Mr. Younc: What do you do with the loom socket frame? 

Tue CHARMAN: I don’t recall at the moment whether I have had any cast tooth 
work—well, I know I haven't done any recently for loom socket gears 

Mr. McWurrter: Do we notice that the machinery coming out nowadays has it 
got cut gears, or is it cast tooth? 

Mr. Younc: The loom socket is cast tooth. 

A Memeers If you notice, every piece on a Draper loom nowadays is coming uot 
mostly with a cut gear. The machinery that comes nowadays is better equipment. | 
believe if I had a machine with sand teeth now I would do away with it. We are 
doing away with sand tooth gears; they don’t run 

Mr. Kinc: Which do you consider the most economical, steel blanks or cast iron 
gears, on high speed gears. For the difference in price, the steel blanks cost about 
20 cents a pound and cost 6 cents in the local foundry 

Tue CHaAtRMAN: We have made some steel gears for our roving machinery and we 
have tound it pays there. 

Mr. Kino: I saw yours, and several others are making them and ] wondered what 
they thought about the machinery in the way of high speed gears. 

(Continued on Page 16) 


I have had a lot of cast tooth work done in the South and got 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 
ont.nued trom 14 


Tae CuatrrmMan: Mr. Mitchell, I believe your plant has gone into that work, hasn't 


High Speed Gear 

Mr. MitrcHeni Yes, sir; I don’t know; you see we have for about a year. We 
make our compounds using a sun wheel; we don’t buy our compound. We make our 
bevel gears in the sun wheel of steel. We buy this stuff for 18 cents a pound. I said 
18 cents a pound. now your bevel gear blanks you buy them by the piece. They charge 
you so much a piece, and rims that will shrink on those big spinners gears on the end 
we buy rings for them and get them by the pound, that is 18 cents a pound. We are 
changing everything we can to spiral tooth, our draw frame, calendar roll gears. We 
have not had that in service long enough to tell just exactly what it is going to do, 
but we have our compounds are not wearing, and | believe that that’s the thing, is the 
steel gear in your compound, because you know, all these gentlemen know that a cast 
iron gear will break in a compound. Your teeth will shiver out and wear. We don’t 
have that with steel gears. 1 don’t know whether the difference in the price will pay 
for the life of it or not. It looks to me as if it would 

Mr. McWurrrter: Are you making your bobbin and spindle drivers of steel or cast 
ironr 

Mr. MitcHent 

Mr. Mc WHirter 


We had had Ferguson generate some bobbin eears tor us 
Spur or spiral? 


Mr. MitcHe Spur gears. Those little bevel gears 

THe CHAIRMAN | was speaking of the 4 

Mr. Mircweni Oh, we had steel gears on them, and changed them ito spiral. They 
were spur tooth. I would like to hear somebody say something about spiral tooth ears 

Tre CHAIRMAN I was thinking about that very point 

Mr. MitcHet. Do vou think thev are any better than spur tooth? We changed 


I don't know what about that 
Steel Gears. . 


Tre CHAIRMAN Getting back to the steel gears in the plant, Mr. Mitchell, was 


how my attention was first drawn to the advantage of using steel gears in these com 
pounds. There are tour gears there. They call one of them the pick-up gear and one 
ot them the sleeve gear, and have two bevels that I expect would be properly termed 
planetary gears. We made one set of gears and put on the grame. ~We already knew 
about how long a set of cast iron gears lasted in that frame and this set of steel ears 
we put in has already outlived three sets of cast iron gears. I can’t tell that they have 
been damaged at all, but then | guess they have been in there 18 months. When vou 
examine the teeth in these steel gears vou can't see an‘ appreciable wear, so that looks 
like on the face of it that is going to be a big paying proposition 

Mr. MircHe. Mr. Chairman, we have had compound complete, we built com 
plete, a vear and you can't tell they are damaged at all. They have been running a 
vear. That is steel blanks. vou all know about the bearing, you have to bore them and 
shove a cast iron bushing it You have to do that with all of them 

\ Memnpe | would like to ask Mr. Mitchell about what the compounds cost 
apiece to manutacture then 

Mr. Mitrcm Well. about $76, | beheve completed; right close to S80 

THe CHAIRMAN Mr. Mitchell has asked about the spiral tooth. It seems he is 
using that quite extensivels Personally, I belheve we are all going to come to it after 
awhile, tor what | consider good reasons I would like to hear some ‘Xperiences on 
that. 

\ Memeer: I would like to ask if it takes more power to drive that frame if it is 


equipped with spiral tooth gears than it does with using spur teeth 

THe CHAIRMAN Have vou checked up on that, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MircHeni No, sir 

Mr. McWurrter: We checked on that one time 
power consumed; just a little more power 

Mr. Mircuett: I would imagine you would 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You have more thrust there 

Spiral Gears 

Mr. McWuHlrtTer was with a manufacturing company several vears and we 
equipped all the drawing trames with the tension rim gears, changing from an 8 pitch 
and made it 12, made it all spiral. We are changing today, equipping one of the mills 
at Monarch with the spiral gears throughout. I don’t know how they are going to 
last They were still putting them on and I haven't heard whether they gave any 
trouble. but we have a speeder there that has been running some ten years equipped 
with spiral gearing; it must be all right; just plain, ordinary, cast gearing, cut gears, 
spiral gears. We are equipping all the old mill there with the spiral gears 

THe CHAIRMAN May I ask what induced you to start experimenting with the 
spiral gears? 

Mr. McWurrter: Simply because it is a cheaper gear:in the long run. My argu- 
ment was it is longer lived; you get a better production. You take this little speeder 
and that tooth, they will shell out like corn, I don’t care where they may come from 
The tactory don’t put them out so they won’t shell out and I have seen as high as two 
speeders broken down at one time, on account of this shelling out. I have my first 
spiral gear to ever see broke. I have been making them about ten or twelve years, and 
therefore | argue it is the cheapest in the long run. There may be a little more power 
used, but the power is such a small bit until it isn’t worth calculating, taking ithe time 
of building a speeder and you get less back lash 

Back Lash 

Tae CHA‘RMAN: Have you a gear generator? 

Mr. McWuirter: No, sir 

Mr. MitrcHre.t Mr. Chairman, right there, this back-lash 
less back lash in a spiral gear than you did with the spur? 

Mr. McWurrter: Spur gears can only have about two teeth a lash and spiral have 
three 

Mr. MircHe.i In setting gears in lash properly wouldn’t it have the same back 
lash you would on a spiral gear? 

Mr. McWurrter: No, sir 

Mr. Mircre.i Why so? 

Mr. McWurrter: You have got more teeth to take up that loss 

Mr. Mircneti I would like to hear somebody else say something about that. ! 
can't get that back-lash business in my head 

THe CHARMAN: Isn't it a fact the action of two spiral gears in lash, isn’t it differ- 
ent from the two spur gears in lash? 


You have just a little bit more 


Just why did you get 
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Mr. McWurrter: Yes, sir. 

THe CeamMAN: Due to that fact, is it possible to lash the spiral gears so much 
closer than you would the spur gears? 

Mr. McWurrter: Yes, sir. 

THe CHarMan: Didn't that answer your question. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitrcnett: If you set them in lash too deep you are going to have—I don’t 
think you could set a spiral gear any deeper in lash, much more than you could a spur 
gear. The only difference I can see in the two gears is the room. In breaking and 
making lash with your teeth you have got probably two teeth making and two teeth 
breaking, which gives you a steady pull. The spur gear will give you that. You have 
got a steady pull, but so far as the back-lash, if you set the gear properly you can work 
them just as much as you can the spiral gear 

A Memeer: It is figured with so much in proportion to the size of the tape; a 
spiral gear can be geared deeper than a spur gear, and therefore when you gear up the 
one making back-lash you take this long special cutter that the speeders come equipped 
with and if you gear that up too near it will shell out teeth so fast; then you have your 
back-lash, for a spiral gear can be geared to 1-32 of the bottom and run smooth and 
won't make as much fuss as a spur gear. 


Broken Gear Teeth. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Speaking of back-lash, have any of you gentlemen had to con- 
tend very much with broken teeth in the cam shaft and crank shaft gears of your 
loom? I guess all of you have it more or less. 

A Memeer: I have in the cut gear 

THe CHAIRMAN: You don’t have any broken teeth right on the pick? 

A Memeper: Yes, sir, | have 

Tue. CHAIRMAN Mr. Burdette, do you have them anywhere else except on the 
pick ? 

Mr. Burpette: No, sir 

THe CHarrMaAn: I have lately discovered that not only do we have broken teeth 
on the pick, I have a considerable amount of wear at that point, but strange to say 
every now and then we have an entire too knocked out, about fourteen teeth away 
trom the pick on the cam shaft gear, and the only way I can account for that is the 
back-lash. It seems to me that that is the rebound point. What do you all think 
of that? Mr. Young ,have you had any experience along that line? 

Mr. Younc: I don’t know much about it. 

A Memeser: We have had a lot of that same trouble you are talking about, and we 
got some sand tooth gears that were long and keen and out they came. Finally | 
found one around there who said he would make them and make them right, and he 
wouldn't make them until he ordered the cutter to cut his pattern, and when it come 
you couldn't tell them from the manufacturer’s gear. They are the same shape and do 
fine 

Mr. MitcHe 
or straight ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: How about that, Mr. McWhirter, do you use a straight spur tooth 
cut gear? 

Mr. McWuirter: Really the best gear you can put on a Draper loom and keep 
down vibration is the cut gear, but we got so recently we got to manufacturing our 
own patterns and having them cast and put on the straight spur gears. I have asked 
the weavers about them, but they are like the mechanics, they are not interested enough, 
just so it will run, and I really don’t know, but I think this, if you want a Draper 
loom to run and quit shaking out bolts and so on, put the cut gears on and it will run 
smooth. The cast gear is not an accurate gear. It is out of balance. The only gear 
worth while on anything is a cut gear. 

Tue CHAIRMANS Have you ever run a spiral cut tooth on your gear? 

Mr. McWurrrter: Yes, sir. I am using some now. I don't know how they are 
going to last ' 

THe CHAIRMAN: It doesn't look like anybody here has the same kind of looms ] 
have. Looks like everybody has got rid of them but me. Do you use cast tooth spur 
gears? 

A Memper: No, sir; they wear:out the cut gear. We take them off just as fast 
as we can take them off. I am putting sand tooth on in place of them—I mean the saw 
tooth gear 

THe CHatrrRMAN: What about that shaped tooth, the so-called saw tooth gear? 
Have any of you experimented with that to the point where you know whether they 
have advantages over the straight spur tooth? 

A Memober: : It will last longer, but as you say there is a lot more vibration about 
it and more back-lash in it than in the cut gear. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Have you any trouble breaking the teeth out? 

A Memper: No, sir. 

Mr. Kinc: I would like to say I tried it thoroughly on the Whitin loom we had. 
We did have more back-lash on the saw tooth than on the spur tooth, but the spur 
tooth was worse to break than the saw tooth but we had the back-lash on the saw 
tooth more than the straight spur. but while we are on that why did Draper change to 
the cut gear? 

A Memeper: It takes more power for a saw tooth too, Mr. Chairman. It has a 
dragging contact where the other has a rolling contact. They drag in and out, the cut 
gears, and the others roll in and out. 

THe CHArRMAN: In connection with the subject of what parts should be bought 
and what parts should be made, there is another question comes in here that relates to 
machine shop work and that is concerning the class of work done by the mechanics in 
the shop. It is put this way: “Have Machinists do none but the Very Best and Neatest 
work. One sorry job will cause Another.” I don’t know what you all think about that 

A Memper: I think somebody has already answered that question 


Need Good Machine Work 

THe CHAIRMAN: I don’t know just what this man had in mind unless it was that 
he had sort of found himself at a loss as to how to secure from the men he had the 
class of work he needed in his mill. It seems to me that is more or less a local problem 

A Memeper: Mr. Chairman, I think that is as much an essential thing as we me 
chanics have to contend with. That is in casting a job, we know the substantial part 
of a Job comes in, where you might be able to do a substantial job and then it wouldn’t 
look decent. I say do it substantially and neat. You might send a man out to put a 
piece of pipe somewhere in the mill and he wouldn't have time to stand and watch 
them put it up and it might be crooked or something like that. It isn’t a mechanical 
lob, and I find when you get jobs like that the best solution is to make the same man 
go back and have him straighten up the job, and make it look mechanical. We need 
it. You have a shop you are not ashamed of, and you also get the men in the habit 
If you call him a few times the next time you send him out to do a job he won't quit 


Mr. Chairman, what is the best gear for a loom drive. saw tooth 
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until it looks like it is done in some kind of mechanical form, and take it as a whole 
it looks to me the very neatest and substantial job you can do and keep in mind all 
through vour plant, why I think it is one of the most essential things that a mechani 
can do, and also you might take it all through the mills, because when you get anybody 
to putting their mind on the job they are doing and put out the very best job they can 
put out, why you are accomplishing a whole lot. It will keep you from having to go 
back, and I find it is the same way with all kinds of badly done work; it will come 
back on you and cause you more trouble. I think it is an essential thing all the way, 
not only from the mechanical line but from the start of the cotton itself, from the time 
you start it through the mill. If you get everybody interested to do the nicest, neatest 
work, make the best laps and cards and get your hands and weavers on down to the 
last, to try to keep that in mind of all hands all through the mill, I think it will accom 
plish a great thing. It is the most essential thing in my mind 

Tue CratrrmMan: The point you make there, in my opinion, is very essential. If 
we are going to manufacture machinery replacement parts and of course all of us who 
have any ambition whatever want our shops to do the very best and most accurate 
and neatest work it is possible 

I wonder how many have had a similar experience of mine. In a number cases 
in which an emergency arises and they require‘a hurry-up, so-called temporary job to 
be done, and it is done with the idea you will go back later and make a finished job out, 
of it after awhile. The chances are you may not get back. I have had that happen 
lots of times, and I have had a whole flock of temporary jobs on hand at one time 
and couldn't finish any of them, and I wonder if that isn’t bad policy. Even in emergen 
cies wouldn’t it better to take time enough to make a finished job out of it, becausc 
the continued repetition of temporary Jobs it seems to me has a tendency to encourage 
slovenliness on the part of the men in our department of the mill 

Now, gentlemen, here is another subject that relates to machine shop work in a 
way, but before we go on that I want to ask if any of you have interested yourselves 
in the use of special steels in your repair work or production work 

Special Steels. 

You know most of us for years have been using ordinary cold rolled steel because 
that’s what was used before, and we never stopped to think if there was anything 
better than cold rolled steel for that purpose. Personally, I have lately become interested 
in special steel for various jobs and I haven't gone far enough with it to be able to give 
vou any hard and cold facts as to economy and that sort of thing, but it looks to me 
there is a field that is well worth while, and I would like to: know if anybody else has 
gone into the use of special steels for various Jobs. 

For instance, a stud that performs a certain difficult mission in a machine. You 
have been making that stud out of cold rolled steel and that stud hasn't lasted as lont 
as you thought it ought to, maybe it broke. Have you tried to get a better steel to 
make that stud out of)? 

Mr. Young, I beli eveyou have interested yourself somewhat along that line, haven't 
you? 

Mr. Younc: Yes, to some extent. Our steel investigations have been more along 
the line of the proper steel for re-necking rolls, and so forth. I haven't gone very exten 
sively into the steel gear. So far as the steel gear is concerned we haven't gone very tar 
into that in the mill I am with. 
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Mr. Mircwett: We use a special steel for studs, all studs. That is Max-el No. 2, 
put out by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Tre CHatrRMAN: Have you been using that long enough to be able to tell? 

Mr. Mircnett: No, sir; I have been on it about three months 

Tue CHarrmMan: I have been using some Max-el steel for other purposes than 
studs, but I haven’t had it long enough. The cost of this special steel is not so very 
much higher than the other. 


A Member: We are substituting this “turn and polish” for all our cold rolled. You 
will find—I don’t know that it is any better metal, but you will find a better polish on 
it. If you want something the right size you will get it 

A Memeper: Can you temper that steel? 

Mr. Mitcuett: I don’t suppose you could. You could harden it all right, but I 
don’t know whether it would hold up or not. It is a medium steel 

Tue CHaAtRMAN: I have had no occasion to temper or heat-treat any of the special 
steel we have started using, but I happen to know that you can get a steel for any 
purpose you want it for, and you can get it suitable for heat-treating or hardening or 
tempering. But in selecting the steel, put your problem up to the steel manufacturer 
and let him select the steel for you. 

A Memeper: The reason I asked, a few of the gear studs on the spinning frames, 
that are pretty high speed and I am trying to get onto tempering those, harden those 
studs. I have a stud I make now in the shop; I get the orignal bearing and I cut that 
shaft 44 or ™%-inch long right over the oil hole. Every stud we make we take this stud 
right where the oil hole is—the manufacturers have a certain place for all their oil 
holes—and then we cut this stud about ™%-inch or ™“%-inch long right over the oil hole, 
so if the oil even hits the oil hole it will go down inside and create an oil well for the 
stud, and the reason I asked the question about this. if we could case-harden our studs 
and cut this oil well in there, and if they skip one day of oiling probably there would 
be enough in the bearing to run the stud until the next days. 

Mr. MitrcHe.t I would like to ask Mr. McWhirter if the grooves in the stud 
would be better than an oil well. 

Mr. McWurrter: I couldn’t say. I notice all the machinery coming out has an 
oil well in the bearing 
Mr. 

Mr. McWuirter 
bearing. 

THe CHAIRMAN 
up? (Laughter) 

Mr. Younc 
them. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Our oilers are pretty. good about it, I believe, after looking over 
the machinery quite a bit lately. 


I never did cut anv studs that way I would like to get his idea. 
I think it would be better to give some place for the oil in the 


Oil holes you are speaking of are the kind that are not stopped 


Where do you find them that are not stopped up? I never did find 


Jack Gear Studs 
Speaking of jack gear studs, we made a little experiment two and a 
We took three studs .we bought from New England, and three made 
from automobile axles I got out of a junk yard, and I made three out of cold rolled 
and potash to cold roll them, and we have a book record of the nine, and at the same 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Ginning Reports Shows 
10, 899, 182 Bales 


Cotton of this: year’s crop ginned 
prior to November 14, the Census 
Rureau announces totalled 10,899,182 
bales including 401,005 round bales 
counted as half bales and excluding 
linters. 

Ginnings to November 14 last year 
totalled 12.956.444 bales including 
427,323 round bales and in 1925 they 
totalled 12.260.352 bales including 
218.288 round bales 

This years indicated by 
condition November 1, has been es- 
timated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 12,842,000 equivalent to 
500 round bales. Last year 72.1 per 
cents of the crop had been ginned to 
November 14 while in 1925 ginnings 
to that date represented 76.0 per 
cent of the crop. 

Ginnings by States to 
i4 this vear were: 

Alabama, 1,125,002. 

Arizona, 48,591. 

Arkansas, 756,250. 

California, 46,670. 

Florida, 16,792 

Louisiana, 505.661. 

Mississippl, 1,207,178 

Missouri, 59,084. 

New Mexico, 49,043. 

North Carolina, 

Oklahoma, 755,464. 

South Carolina, 656,240. 

Tennessee, 258,710. 

Texas. ? 665 
Virginia, 16,458. 

All other States. 


crop as 


November 


3,082. 


Rayon Plant Secures 
Burlington Site 


Greensboro, N. C.—Land for the 
$8,000,000 rayon-producing plant 
fhat is to be loeated two miles from 
Burlington was deeded recently. 
Work on the first unit of the new 


plant, 15 miles from here, is expect- 
ed to be begun within the next few 
days, it was announced by Junius 


H. Harden. 


Albert M. Johnson, president of 


the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, will finance the 
rayon plant. After visiting many 
sections of the South, Mr. Johnson 
finally chose Burlington. On a re- 
cent visit here, he brought with 


him one of the leading chemists of 
the country connected with the ray- 
on industry, whose name is with- 
held 

Development of the 
mil! will be along the 
begin with an initial 
more than $1,000,000. Ground ts to 
be broken for this unit within the 
next 10 days. Further development 
of the plant is expected to involve 
a sum approximating $15,000,000. 


new rayon 
unit plan, to 
investment of 


The necessity for immediate work 
on the erection of the mill build- 
ings is occasioned by the fact that 


60 per cent of the machinery for 
the mill has been completed and is 
now awaiting shipment. 

Indian village, lying approximate- 
ly two miles north of Burlington, 
will be the site of the mill. For a 
time the location of the plant hing- 
ed on the securing of this tract of 
land in Indian Village. Deeds are 
being executed upon more than 100 
additional acres adjoining, and 
checks covering the sums stated in 
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the options are on deposil for de- 
livery by W. 3S. Coulter, an attorney 
retained by Mr. Johnson to handle 
this phase of the negottations. 

The first building will be 300 by 
1.400 feet, so constructed that addi- 
tional units may be added at any 
time. The product of the plant will 
be a rayon of a better grade. The 
manufacture will be by a new secret 
process which is claimed to be un- 
known to the rayon producing 
world today, except in Government 


circles, where it is being handled 
for patent rights. 
Mr. Haden stated that Mr. John- 


son, when speaking to Governor Mc- 
Lean of North Carolina, inquired as 
to the cause of higher taxes in North 
Carolina than in neighboring States. 
The governor, who, it is said, has 
been anxious to bring rayon plants 
to his State, outlined the advantages 
of the State economically with due 
reference to the better conditions 
provided for the higher tax rate. 
He reminded Mr. Johnson that the 
schoo s, roads and other factors are 
decidedly better than those in States 


with a lower tax rate. 

It was predicted by the governor 
that North Carolina is now so far 
ahead that a eradual decline in 
laxes may be expected According 
to Mr. Harden, this visit to the 
Capitol mfluenced Mr. Johnson in 
the choosing of the plant site. 


Narrow Sheetings Group 
Meets 


Spartanburg, C.—Members of 
the Narrow Sheetings Group of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. held a 
meeting in the Cleveland Hotel here 
at which current conditions in this 
branch of the cotton textile industry 
were discussed, 

Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Institute, was present at the meeting 


and made a talk in which he reiter- 
ated, as he had done at the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting in New York 


City on October 19th, the nee 
for thorough s'udyv of the 
Statistical and the im- 
portance of an intelligent adaptation 
of supply to demand on the part of 
individual mills. 

A large representation of mills en- 
gaged in the manufacture of narrow 
sheetings 


PSSiLy 
available 
IMniormation 


was in attendance. Wil- 
lam J. Veneer, of Moultrie. Ga.. 
chairman of the Group Advisor 


Committee. presided 

\ resolution expressing sympathy 
al the death of Harry B. 
late president of the 
Mills Company, Inc., and the Fair- 
mont Manufacturing Company was 
introduced by S. M. Beattie. of 
Greenville, S. and unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Hines spoke briefly 
in appreciation of the great assist- 
ance which Mr. Jennings had rend- 
ered as Cost Captain of the Group 
In iniating the accounting work 
of the Institute. 


Jennings. 
U'nion-Buffalo 


Georgia Mills Curtail. 

Atlanta, Ga. During the past 
three weeks no less than 10 milis In 
the State ahve curtailed operations 
of their day running, and it is known 
that six mills have stopped all night 
operations. Indications point to 
further curtailment unless orders 
are received immediately. 
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Lad “feels” differently 
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C 


“‘Here, Lad— 


you’re asking me to change over to your new-fangled 
motor just because it’s steel or because it has husky 
bearings or something. It may have all the better fea- 
tures you talk about but we must still buy from the big 
manufacturer. We have a diplomatic situation involved 
that ought to be handled with gloves.” 


A new textbook on Arc Welding 
(Price $1.50) will be sent on approval! 
for five days to any executive request- 
ing it. 

Book size, 6”x9"—Total pages, 160— 
Number illustrations, 200—Charts, 62 
~—Divisions, 8. 


“Yes, Pop— 

boxing gloves. 

As long as you feel that your actions should be gov- 
erned by what you feel other people will feel about it, 
you'll always be a part of the mob. 

If the “Linc-Weld” motor people had felt that way 
they’d still be making a cast frame motor that breaks in 
an emergency. They’d still be making a motor with 
peanut bearings that burn out with consistent regularity. 
They’d still be making a motor that would heat up or 
burn up when the stress of abnormal conditions hit it— 
and industry would be without a husky brute motor that 
keeps down production costs by obviating unnecessary 
maintenance and keeping SPEED in production (the 
modern trend). 

It needed a tradition breaker to produce a shirt that 
buttoned up the front instead of the back—and it wasn’t 
the big factories that developed it.” 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. No. 29—11, Cleveland, Ohio 
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hey May Look Alike— 
ut the Difference 1s Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap doesn’t any ‘more 
make it a Bondaron Check Strap than the addition of a suit of 
clothes makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark “Sterl- 
ing’ to guide them, the purchaser of silverware would be unable 


to distinguish the unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver that from the 
standpoint of the appearance there seems little to choose between 
them. Ordinary check straps with the hair on so closely resemble 
the product bearing the name “Bondaron”’ that to the eye one 


check strap may seem to be as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘“all is not gold that glitters”’ 
and the army of “just as good” merchants leaves nothing but 
dissatisfaction in its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you 
silverware you look for the name “Sterling’’ before you buy. 
When a mill supply man offers you check straps insist on seeing 
the name Bondaron. Unless the name is there you won’t get the 
genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you can’t get Bondaron 
service. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


“Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belting and Textile Leathers” 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 
(Continued from Page 17) 


time we put on new gears, three from New England and three from North Carolina and 
three 1 made, but up to the present time it hasn’t shown that either one of them is not 
all right. That was two and a half years ago. 

Re-necking Steel Rolls. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Speaking of special steels, that gets us up to another proposition 
and that is put in one of our replies this way “The Best Method of re-necking steel 
rolls: the kind of Steel to use, and Does it pay to Re-neck your old Rolls?” 

Mr, King, I believe you told me your plant was not re-necking its own rolls ,except 
as repairs? 

Mr. Kinc: We only do repair work. Overhauling we do not do 
done on the outside. 

Tue CHarMAN: My plant does that too. That was all settled before I went there. 

Mr. Younc: You have had a lot of experience in re-necking rolls, Mr. King; I 
would like to have your experience on that, the cost as compared with what you can 
have them re-necked outside for, and the quality of the work you get trom the outside. 

Mr. Krvnc: I think the quality of the work is the most important feature in it. ] 
don’t think it is hardly practical for the smaller mill to re-meck the rolls, as an overhaul 
proposition, that is take them and re-neck them. I don’t think it is either practical 
or economical to do that in the average small plant. You don’t get a good roll. You 
don't get as good work as you will get done on the outside; that is if you have it done 
right, and you can’t do it as cheap as they will do it. 

Mr. Younc: What I would like to know is how you get it done right. (Laughter) 
We have tried three or four different outfits and haven't been able to get it done right. 
I have had to take the same rolls they re-necked and work them over in the shop, but 
they will re-neck them for about 80 cents per neck, or 90 cents and re-flute them and 
I can’t re-neck them for that in the shop. 


We have that 


Mr. Krvc: I will state the way we get them done right. The man who does the 
work comes to the plant and gets the rolls that are to be re-necked; carries them away 
and re-necks them; brings them back and puts them in. Then one thing we have done 
we think is worth while. We have the stands finished; every stand re-finished down 
to a standard height. In other words, we level the frame; we put the frame level and 
he re-finishes the stand and puts the roll in and starts the frame up. The drawing roll 
I think is the most important roll we have to repair, is a metallic drawing roll and we 
get that done we think satisfactory. The way we do that, when he returns his draw roll, 
we have a man take it and we only allow him one-hali each way, one-half of 1/1000 
under and one-half of 1/1000 over, and if that doesn’t come up to that he must take it 
back and work it over, and our drawing rolls have been very satisfactory, and we get 
them done at a price we think cheaper than we can do it. 

Mr. Younc: We went into this re-necking proposition pretty extensively, and at 
the head of the Kendall organzation we have a Mr. Clark who is a pretty keen, shrewd 
engineer, when it comes to analysis of steel, and so forth, he makes me and a lot of 
the rest of us look like a dime, but he got into this re-necking proposition and finally 
specified or determined the best steel to use, and you know when we got the price on 
that steel the steel was about 53 cents a neck, just for the steel alone. Now that was 
steel that the White Machine Company recommended, They offered to sell us the necks 
cut for 53 cents a piece. You can’t pay any such price as that for necks and then 
re-neck them tor 90 cents. 

Mr. Ktnc: I think there is a very satisfactory steel for re-necking rolls known as 
the “open hearth” steel. I mean by that it is a steel that won't jump off or break off; 
if you have to straighten one you needn't be afraid of it breaking off; then put in 
just as much carbon as you want to make it as hard as you want. For instance, if I 
was going to buy steel for re-necking, I would specify 40 carbon and open hearth steel, 
and I would feel satisfied it would be all mght for wear and strength and everything 
else. So far as a whole lot of this so-called cold rolled steel being sent out by the supply 
houses is nothing more nor less than bolt steel. I see it all around at different places. 
It is nothing in the world but bolt steel. . 


J. J. Menarrey, Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va.: Mr. Chairman, 
I have been re-necking with cold rolled steel, but I first bore out my rolls and make 
the necks and case-harden them, and I have been doing that—I case-harden with an 
acetylene torch in the bar and if you do that you will have perfect satisfaction, and you 
dont have to use all these special steels. I have been using that nine or ten years. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You case-harden them in the bar? 

Mr. Menarrey: Where it ‘runs in the bar, before I drive them together. That keeps 
it hard in case of breaking off. After you harden it you can’t bore it out. I harden 
it at that point. 

Tue Cuatrman: Mr. Mehafiey, do | understand you do all your roll work yourself? 

Mr. MEHAFFEY: Yes, sir; we tried to have it done but we can do it a great deal 
cheaper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Would it be fair to ask you what you found it cost you to re- 
neck rolls? 

Mr. MendArrey: I have a man that re-necks a roll a day; I pay him $5.00 a day. 

Mr. Younc: Does he do all the work? 

Mr. Menarrey: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younc: A roll a day? 

Mr. Menarrey: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Younc: Have you any special tools in your shop for that job? 

Mr. Menarrey: We use double cutters. 

Mr. Younc: You don’t use a turret lathe? 

Mr. Menarrey: No, sir. After you harden those rolls they won’t cut. 

Mr. McWurrrer: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the question. why is it that 
the ordinary cotton mill shop cannot take a steel roll and re-neck it as good as the 
pepole in Charlotte or Greenville? 

A Memper: They can. 

A Mempber: I agree with you they can. I will admit this, I had some experience 
with my friend Tom King here. I had to go over there and re-neck all the rolls in the 
Phoenix Mill. We were in “hollering” distance across from each other. I slipped in 
there one time to see Tom King’s roller operate. He made it over there I think as well 
as I remember. I'll admit you cannot take a mechanic and let him put a stud in this 
and go over there and bore an oil hole and then go back over there and bore an oil 
hole and then go back to his lathe and re-neck a steel roller, but you can take a man 
and put him on the job and re-neck that roll anywhere from 25 to 30 per cent cheaper 
than you can have it done. They use Empire steel or something that is easy when you 
send it out, whether he does a fair job with Empire steel or not. We all know that is 
soft and flexible. They put out a steel they call the journal steel, and that is the 


ag 
sh 
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trouble with we mechanics now, we are not taking on these jobs, proving to the super- 
intendent and to the manager that we can do it, and that fellow at Greenville that 
does the job just has two eyes and two arms like all of us. Take some man in your 
shop and train him up 

1 remember one time at Greenville a fellow hired two men I had to re-neck stee! 
rolls. We were re-necking those steel rolls and saving that for the company. We do i 
at Monarch. We have a man down there can back up what the man said; he re-necks a 
twelve joint steel rol frlom end to end in one day’s time. He gets 40 cents an hour; 
he is satished with his pay 

THe CHARMAN: Mr. Mitchell, didn’t your plant go into re-necking at one time? 

Mr. Mitcnert: That was before 1 went there 

Magnetic Switches. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I want to ask if those magnetic switches are original installations 
or do they replace switches of other types? 

A Memeper: They are original in ours 

Mr. Queen: Ours are replacements 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Queen, | want to ask you what was your idea for replacing 
another type with the magnetic switch? 

Mr. Queen: I get better service out of magnetic switches; less upkeep; less ex 
pense. Less expense on the first cost and less expense on the operating cost 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do you find any tendency to burn on the contacts? 

Mr. Queen: No, sir 

THe CHAIRMAN: And you do find an advantage in being relieved from oil? 

Mr. Queen: Yes, sir, and also in contact points; on the Westinghouse we replaced 
points on them once a year, especially on the picker motor; we had trouble with burning 
of points on account of the inexperienced operators starting and stopping the motor 
By using an automatic switch it goes in and out quickly 

Tue CHAIRMAN: What is the size of your spinning motor? 

Mr. Qveen: 25 horsepower. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Four frame motor? 

Mr. Queen: Yes, sir. 

Tugs CHAIRMAN: And you have magnetic switches on these? 

Mr. Queen: On tour of them. Those up there are more for experiment; that was 
with new motors as additional equipment, put in the mill, but in the picker room we 
found we got good service out of one in the spinning room so we replaced the old 
switches in the picker room with new magnetics. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does anybody else have anything to say regarding the advisability 
of replacing other equipment with magnetic switches? 

Burn Outs on Loom Motor Equipment 


Then I want to ask you this. I have a piece of information here from the master 
mechanic of a large cotton mill which states that the burn-outs on the loom motor 
equipment amounts to 12 per cent annually The only description he gives of his 
equipment is he simply says “Loom motor on 220 volts.” 12 per cent of his motors burn 
out annually. Can somebody offer a suggestion as to why that could be? 

Mr. MITCHEL! Mr. Chairman, | could tell him how. Ii he would cooperate with 
the section men and overseers, section hands and whenever a motor blows a fuse and 
starts to single phase, that’s what burns them up, nine out of ten, single phase, and as 
quick as one gets hot pull the switch out. I find that is the biggest help I could get. 

Preventing Blown Fuses 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I had this experience with some. I had no motors burning out 
because I wouldn't listen to the idea of over-fusing the motors. The overseer wanted 
to over-fuse to avoid stoppage, but we found out the brake on the loom was coming 
in before the clutch turned loose, consequently amounting to overload enough to blow 
the fuse, but it took us a long time to convince the overseer of weaving that was what 
was blowimg his fuse, and he got in behind the section men and he had those adjusted 
so that the brake did not come in on the loom until after the clutch turned loose, and 

Warns Against Fake Steel Companies 

Davin Crark: There has been so much said here about special steel that I think 
it ought to be put into this record, in buying special steel it should not be bought except 
from some well known and well recognized house. I guess you know that that fake 
steel game has been played on the Southern mills too many times, and if we let it go 
out of here somebody will come along and load steel on us. One mill in North Carolina 
has steel they bought in 1902 and won't use it up for fifty years, and I know five or 
six mills that paid over $500 for steel last year. Somebody came along with that fake 
steel game, and | think we ought to put it in so it won't encourage these fakers to come 
along. In buying special steel it ought to be bought from a well known and well recog 
nized house 

(The meeting then adjourned for luncheon.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tue CHarrmMan: Gentlemen, I have a question here sent in by one of the mills 
asking if “Magnetic Switches are best for Individual Drive in Picker Room.” Has 
anybody any magnetic switches on their picker room motors? 

A Memeper: I have on the spinning drive 
that eliminated practically all the fuse blowing in that plant, but when I got this inquiry 
it struck me maybe this man was having that. same trouble, and maybe he had over 
fused his motor 

Mr. Mircuert: One particular mill had a 6 ampere tuse and I| increased that to 
12 and after that I lost two motors in four years. I don’t think anybody hardly could 
beat that, and I didn’t have any trouble, but you do have excessive stoppage with a 
ampere luse. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Can anybody else suggest any other reason why this man’s burn 
out should be as high as they are? 

A Memper: Mr. Chairman. I had a little experience along that line. I didn't lose 
su many; I lost about three motors a year out of 602 motors and the experience I] had, 
the cap screws were getting loose on the end of the belt, so I got the engineer and we 
talked it over and put on lock washers, which eliminated that. Then we found later 
on the next year perhaps we lost one or two. The bearings were bronze bearings like 
most of them are, I guess, and the opening was next to the gear—I mean opposite the 
gear—it should have ben next to the gear, which if they are not looked after of course 
would out even if oiled, will wear out so much quicker because you haven't hardly any 
bearing surface on that side, and sometimes on those thermal cut-outs pinch the little 
cut-outs so that it won't melt of course, it don’t fuse, you know that; it is supposed to 
melt like soldering iron would do, and they can’t of course if they are cramped. That’s 
the experience | had. 

Tue CHarRMAN: Did you have any trouble with the motor pinions coming loose 
on the shaft? 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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ILL trucks are satisfactory only when 


they are capable of resisting the sever- 
est strains. Spaulding Fibre Trucks are that 
kind. Built of fibre of our own manufacture 


—strongly reinforced. 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre 
products includes parts and finished articles 
for usein the Electrical, Automotive, General 


Industrial, and Textile industries. 


TIRADE 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Rochester, New Hampshire 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Detroit 

Charlotte, N. C. New York 

Cincinnati Philadelphia 

Cleveland Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Chicago 
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The Ginning Report 
comparison of 


ine estimate of 


Novernber 9th, with the amount gin- 


18 a 


nei to November 14th: 

Ginnedto To be 
Estimates Nov. 14 ginned 

(000 omitted) 
North Carolina 845 675 170 
South Carolina 730 656 74 
Georgia 1,110 1,053 57 
Missouri 110 59 51 
Tennessee . 350 258 9? 
Alabama 1,180 1,125 55 
Mississipp! 1,330 1,207 123 
Louisiana 525 505 20 
Texas 4,300 3,665 635 
Oklahoma 1,050 755 295 
Arkansas 1,000 756 244 
Other States 312 185 27 
Total 12 842 10,899 1,943 


It is especially interesting to com- 
pare the amount yet to be ginned In 
four of the States in which cotton 
picking began earliest. 
Ginned 
Oct. 16to Nov. 14 To be ginned 
(000 omitted) 


Arkansas 276 244 
Mississippi 206 123 
Oklahoma 373 295 
Texas 779 635 
The tigures show that in these 
four States with the exception of 
Mississippi which by reason of the 
flood had a later start, the amount 


yet to be ginned ts almost as much 
as was ginned during the previous 
thirty days. 

There is no doubt that after a year 
of low twenty cent cotton 
looked attractive to farmers and 
that with almost perfect weather 
there has been more than the usual 
rush to gin and 

[Under the circumstances the 
Amount vel to be ginned in Arkansas, 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas looks un- 
reasonably but it should be 


prices, 


sell. 


large, 


taken into consideration that these 
are the States in which cotton bales 
are large and that ginning figures 
are in running bales, whereas the 
Government crop estimate is in 500 
pound bales. 

The amount ginned from Novem- 
ber ist to November 14th was 973.- 
387 bales, against 1.806.817 bales 
from October 16th to November ist. 

The Government has made practi- 
cally the same estimate for three 
months and while the crop may 
prove to be slightly larger or sligh- 
ly greater than the estimate, it is 
reasonably certain that it will nof 
exceed 13.000.000 hales. 

While we are arguing about a 
few hundred thousand bales differ- 
ence in our crop and the market de- 
clined 1% cents on an estimated in- 
crease of 164,000 bales. excessive 
rams in India have caused the crop 
to be estimated at 1.400.000 bales less 
than last year and a Japanese report 
says. 

“Lately heavy rains reported from all 
over cotton districts of India, causing 
damage to both quality and quantity of 
crop. Bombay market excited. It ad- 
vanced one cent yesterday, and therefore 
demand of Japanese mills for American 
cotton is increasing.” 

Now or Never 

URING the past few years there 

has been little pleasure and less 
profit in operating a carded yarn 
mill. The carded yarn industry has 
heen faced with a combination of 
circumstances that made profitable 
operations almost Impossible. While 
ihere have been spasmodic periods 
of profit making, these have been 
regularly followed hy depressions 
that more than ofiset them. Over- 
production and curtailment have 
occurred with monectonous regulari- 
Ly. 


It has become trite, during these 
years, to say the spinners were 
largely to blame for the conditions 
under which they operated. Many 
of them have admitted it. Such 
honest confession might have been 
good! for their but has been 
of little good to their business. 


Some months ago leading spin- 
ners, realized that the carded yarn 
industry, if it were to live, must be 
put upon different basis. Work- 
ing through the Carded Yarn Group 
of the Textile Instiiute, they set ouf 


to eliminate many of the most out- 
standing trade abuses that afflicted 
their mdustry. 

One of their tirst acts was to 


evolve the Code of Trade Practices, 
which was worked out in co-opera- 
tion with the Yarn Merchants Asso- 
ciation. This, we believe, is un- 
doubtedly the most constructive 
step the spinners have ever taken. 


The Code has already 
demonstrated tts worth. 
it, there is no doubt that specula- 
tive buying, in recent months, would 
have reached large proportions, and 
would have been followed by the 
usual disastrous results to spinners 
and consumers alike. While yarn 
trading has been very slow recent- 
ly, the situation, we believe, is 
fundamentally stronger than it has 
ever been under like circumstances. 
When a stronger demand 
velop, and it is sure to come, spin- 
ners will not be forced to offer their 
varns in competition with large 
speculative stocks, as has always 
heen the case in the past. 


It is true that present conditions 
lead more easily to a tendency to 
disregard the letter and spirit of the 
Code than has been the since 
it become operative. It would, how- 
ever, be nothing less than rank folly 
now to countenance ary irregulari- 
ly in carrying out its provisions. 
The Code will stand the test if it is 
strictly adherred to. The soundness 
of the principles which underlie its 
provisions will stand up in a dull 
market as well as in an active one. 
In the final analysis, the spinners 
can control the situation. They 
should by all means insist upon a 
rigid practice of the Code's provi- 
sion. This.is no time to be weak- 
kneed. It is now or never. 


clearly 
Without 


does de- 


A second and hardly less valuable 
accomplishment of the Carded Yarn 
Group of the Institute is the estab- 
lishment of its statistical service. 


Through it, spinners regularly ob- 
lain comprehensive and common- 
sense Statistics on carded yarn pro- 


duction, sales, shipments, and simi- 
lar data. These can be of inestima- 
ble value. With the the 
spinners are furnished a clear view 
of the market picture as a whole. 
Individual relationship to the whole 
productive scheme is established, a 
charted course is available in place 
of a blind alley. The value of these 
statistics is going to become in- 
creasingly apparent as time goes on. 


Statistics, 


The two chief causes of depressed 
yarn markets are usually given as 
over-production and poor marketing 
methods. Over-production is mere- 
ly another way of expressing poor 
marketing. It amounts to nothing 
more than attempting to force more 


yarns on the market than it can ab- 
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sorb, and building an accumulation 


of stocks against the time when 
their weight will break prices. 


Over-production has in many cases 


been due to the spinners’ lack of 
reliable information on production 
and consumption. With statistics 


covering these points, they can 
govern their actions according. 

We urge all spinners to: (1) In- 
upon strict adherence to the 

2) Study carefully and make 
intelligent use of all statistics fur- 
nished by the Institute, (3) Make 
their.own reports to the Institute 
regularly and faithfully. 


sist 


code. 


Against. Wage Reductions 


INSIDERABLE publicity has 


been given to the fact that. six 
cotton mills in Maine have made a 
reduction of 10 per cent In wages 


and we are afraid that some South- 
ern mills will be inclined to follow 
their example. 

We are absolutely opposed to any 
movement looking towards any re- 
duction in cotton mill wares, as 
there has been no reduction in the 


cost of living and a reduction lt) 
wages would work an _ unjustified 


hardship upon the employees. 

A movement for reduction in 
wages at this time would be seized 
upon by the buyers of cotton goods 
as a sign of weakness and any saving 
in the payroll would be met with 
a demand for lower prites for goods. 


It would only be taking money out 


of the payroll of 
giving it to the 


roods, 


and 
cotts 


employees 
buyers of 


If business is not the 
result of constantly equalizing the 
demand’ by starting up more spin- 


good it is 


dies and looms at nicht. 
the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry unjustly tries to make the 


mill operatives suffer the penalty of 
excessive night operations for which 
they are in no way to blame, it will 
in the end suffer more by reason of 
such injustice. 

We have not heard of any efforts 
lowards wage reductions in the 
south but knowing that there are 
a few manufacturers who would nof 
hestitate to start such a movement 
if they thought they could get by 
with it, and that when such a 
movement starts it sometimes be- 
comes general, we hasten to state 
our position and to give notice that 
we will join the operatives in any 
fight against reductions. 


A Worthwhile Meeting 

HE record of the meeting of the 

Master Mechanics Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
published in this lestifies to 
the very valuable session which this 
group enjoyed at their meeting in 
Spartanburg. 


issue, 


The discussion also offers ample 
evidence that the master mechanics 
have the same urge toward greater 
efficiency that is being constantly 
shown by the membership in the 
other Divisions of the Association. 

We take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating Chairman Iler, ahd all 
others who so ably assisted at the 
meeting. It was a marked success. 


= 

SUBSCRIPTION 
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Personal News 


S. B. Laws has been promoted to D. J. Autry has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Gray Manu- overseer of carding and spinning al 


facturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

D. Harrison has been promoted 
to overseer of carding at the Ark- 
wray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. B. Wilson has resigned as mast- 


er mechanic at night at the Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga. 
J. F. Aderholt is now master me- 


night at the 
Commerce, Ga, 


chanic at 
Grove Mills. 


Harmony 


Cc ™M Stewart has become over- 
seer of carding at the Rodman- 
Heath Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


James W. Shiver 
sistant! overseer 


has become as- 
night spinning, 


Dover Mill Company, Shelby, N. C. 
Claude Johnson is now night as- 
sistant overseer weaving, Dover Mill 


Company, Shelby, N. C. 


J. H. Davis has resigned his posi- 
tion as night superintendent al 
Lydia Mills, Clinton, 8. C., and re- 
turned to his home in Gaffney, 8. C. 


Will Greenwood, formerly of La- 
Grange, Ga., has accepted a position 
as superintendent with the Acworth 


Mills, Aeworth, Ga. 
C. H. Amick has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Issaqueena Mills, 


Central, S. C., and accepted the posi- 
tion of night superintendent of the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 5S. C. 


John R. 


as second 


Abernathy has resigned 
hand in spinning, Man- 
ville-denckes Company, High Shoals, 
N. C.,, to become assistant day spin- 
ner, Dover Mill Company, Shelby. 


M. H. Pitts has resigned as nighi 
assistant overseer spinning, Dover 
Mill Company, Shelby, N.C. and now 
has a position at one of the mills al 
Greenville, 


James Oates, 
overseer of 
Henry and 
has become 
spooling 


general 
Thomas 
Nashville, Ten., 
overseer Of spinning, 
and warping at the Adams 


formerly 
caraine§ al 
Sons, 


Duck Mills. Macon, Ga 
J. D. Whitmire has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Mills Mill, 


Greenville, S. C.. and accepted a 
similar position at the Brandon 
Mills, of the same place. 


W. R: Eastridge has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Cabar- 
rus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., to be- 
come overseer of the twisting de- 
partment of the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jencks Company, Gastonia, 


EK. S. Tramwell, formerly superin- 
dent of the Cotton Mill Products 
Cmopany, Natchez, Miss., has be- 
come superintendent of the Virginia 
Manufacturing Company, Green- 


ville, C. The mill is being 
operated by George H. Anderson, 
president and treasurer, who was 
formerly general manager of the 


Apalache Mills. 


the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Ranlo, N. C. 


G. S. Watkins has resigned as as- 


sistant overseer spinning at the 
Dover Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., 


and now has a position at Spindale, 
NG. 

F. E. Cantrell has resigned as 
night overseer weaving at the Dover 
Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., to be- 
come day: overseer of weaving al 
the Mercury plant of th Martel 
Mills, North Charlotte. 

W. A. Guinn has resigned as over- 
seer carding wt the Rodman- 
Heath Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C., 
and accepted a similar position -at 
the Springfield plant of the Morgan 


Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 
J. R. Federline, who as reported 
last week has resigned as overseer 


of spinning at the Darlington Manu- 
facturing Company, Darlington, 5. 
C.. to become general overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at 
the Lanett Division of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, La- 
nett, Ala.. on December 5th, is paid 
high tribute by one of the officials 
at Darlington. For several years Mr. 
Federline has been acting as assis- 
tant superintendent of the Darling- 
ton plant, and has been active in 
all phases of community life there. 
He has served as a member of the 
Board of Operatives df the Darling- 


ton Manufacturing Company, and 
also served as president of the 
Board. He was a director in the 
Y. M. C. A. and active in religious, 


fraternal and educational work. In 
sending Mr, Federline’s record at 
Darlington, this official expresses 
much regret that he is to leave his 
work there. 

John W. Fries 

Winston-Salem, N. €. 
ries, age 81, pioneer 
er and business leader of this city 
died here on Tuesday. He was long 
prominently identified with the tex- 
lile industry. As a young man, he 
entered the cotton mill office of F. 
and H Fries, under his father and 
his uncle and became one of the 
most successful mill executives in 
the State. He had a highly technica! 
knowledge of cotton manufacturing 
and invented several machines that 
are generaly used. 

Mr. Fries served as director of 
the Fries Manufacturing and Power 
Company, of the North Carolina 
Midland Railroad Company, of the 
Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, 
and was formerly president of the 
Arista Mills. Since 1912 Mr. Fries 
had given his time to the affairs of 
the People National bank, of which 
he served as president until July, 
1927, and continued as chairman of 
the board of directors until his 
death. 

He is survived hy two daughters 
and two brothers, one of them. 
Francis H. Fries, being president of 
the Washington Mills, Fries, Va. 


John W. 
manutfactur- 


Amalie 
~PROD 


Many years of highly satisfactory service in 
Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills— 


TIEL TL 
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Trail 


Their endorsement by leading bleacheries, 
and mill sales agents— 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit and 
the never-failing dependability of— 


ee 


malic. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


TTT 


Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


m.(t.SONNEBORN SONS. INC..NEWYORK.NY.) “im 
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Kier Oils: Wool Oils 
Products that are :— 


BEAT. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY & WORKS 
WOODBRIDGE, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Woodruff, S. C.—Mills Mill No. 2, 
have let contract for sewerage and 
water 
struction Company of Greenville, 5S. 
C. Lockwood, Greene & Co. are en- 


system, ay iske-Clarter 


Whitney 
has let 
material 
Company of 
ockwood, Greene 


Spartanburg, C. 
Manufacturing Company 
contract tor transmission 
fo Textil Mill Supply 
Charlotte, N. L 
& Co. ar the engineers 


Local capitalists 
the removal ot a 
England to 


Athens, Tenn. 
are negotating 10! 
knitting miil trom New 
this place R. C. Leonard, of the 
Industrial Dept. of the 
Power Company, is also interested. 


Shelbyville, Tenn._-American Ho- 
siery Mills has been decided upon 
as the name of the full-fashioned 
hosiery mull here by 
irvant Woosley and his associates. 
The company is capitalized at $50,- 
000. H. L. Woosley is president and 
W. Woosley secretary. 


established 


City, N. G— Work has 
the addition to the Elien- 
boro Manufacturing Company, al 
Ellenboro When completed § the 
mill will be about twice as large as 
it is now, about one hundred more 


Forest 


started on 


looms being added. 

About 25 new dwelling houses will 
also he erected fo take care of the 
employees of the mill 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Carter Lup- 
lon, president of the Dixie Spinning 
Mills, has announced that the new 
addition will be completed, equip- 
ped and in operation by the middle 
of this month It will be one of the 
largest electrically operated mills In 
fhe country. The company is also 
completing a $100,000 addition to 
the mercerizing p Chatta- 


ani in 


Gaffney, S. C.—According to J. E. 
Hatcher, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a Massachusetts cot- 
ton waste manulacturing company 
is negotiating for a site to establish 
a plant in this citys The location 
of the plant here, is was stated, 
would involve the investment of 
local capital. Several Gaffney men 
have expressed a willingness to con- 
sider the seriously, if the 
proposition proves favorable. 


matter 


Lnion, S. C. Monarch Mills of 
Union and Lockhart ts to retire $1,- 
000,000 in preferred stock with the 
end of the year and raise the semi- 
dividend on common stock from 34 
lo 4 per cent. 

Such retirement, determined by 
directors, gives the mill $3,000,000 
in common stock outstanding. 

Preferred stock is being retired at 
par, $100 per share 

Print cloth and narrow sheeting 
are manufactured at the mulls, 
which have 160,416 spindles and 4,- 
066 looms. 


\\WE FEATURE / 
\\MILL NAMES / 
\ AND / 
TRADE MARKS/ 


The Farish Company 
Y INC ORS PATE DO 

MILL 

SELLING 

AGENTS 


100 Worth St. New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


SERVICE RINGS 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


5S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages -. 

Real BEstate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Dstate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


of Landscape and 
ngineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Spartanburg, S. C. Dividends 
have been declared hy Spartan and 
Drayton Mills 

At a meeting of the directors of 
Spartan the accustomed 4 per cent 
semi-annual division on $2,000,000 
which totais SS80.000 


stock 


was authorized. 

W. S. Montgomery is president 
and treasurer of the mill: W. 8. 
Montgomery, Jr., asistant treasurer: 


and KE. M Mathews, secretary. 
rayon voted the usual 3% per 
cent semi-annual dividend on pre- 


ferred stock, the 


S350.000 for 


capital being 
a division of $12?.250 


Spartanburg, S. C. Directors of 
the Pacolet Manufacturing Company 
declared a dividend of 34 per cent 
on preterred stock and 5 per cent 
on the common. The capital stock 
S4 000000 divided equally hetween 
the two issues 

M. Montgomery is president 
and treasurer, W. B. Lawson, secre- 
lary, and B. W. Montgomery, assist- 
ant treasurer. Officers of the com- 
pany had been elected at a previous 
meeting, 

tjoard of directors of the Whitney 
Manufacturing Company met. W. 
kK. Winchester, of New ‘York. is 
president, VW Montgomery, ViICce- 
president, Vv. Vi. Montgomery treas- 
urer, and Yates Smith secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Greenville, Negotiations 
looking toward the purchase or lease 
of the Lullwater Mill building in 
this city are now under way, a large 
silk coneern being interested in the 
proposal to establish a plant here 

Rrepesentatives of the Company 
have inspected the Lullwater prop- 
erty on the Laurens road, but made 
public nh) information regarding 
their’plans. The name of the com- 
pany is being withheld until 
something of a more definite na- 
fure is available. 


also 


The plant, if was said, Offers all of 
the facilities sought by the company 
in making their inquiry for avail- 
able sits in or near Greenville. In 
the event they are satisfied it is 
presumed that an agreement could 
be reached with the Gandler inter- 
esis, owners of the Lullwater Mill. 
since the plant has not been in 
operation for several years. 


Hartsville, S. C. \ new dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing and mereceriz- 
ing plant, to be known as the Harts- 
ville Bleachery, is to be built here 
by Fred B. Voegell, president of the 
Easton Finishing Company, Easton, 
Pa., Robt. W. Bole, treasurer of the 
Same company, and a number of 
local Tien. Mr. Voegel| 
will be president and Mr. Bole treas- 
urer and sales manager of the new 
company. 

The new plant is to be equipped to 
bleach, dye, mercerize and finish 
colton piece goods, and the plant to 
be built will be modern in every re- 
spect, equipped particularly to 


business 
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handle the cloths made in the mills 
within a fair radius of Hartsville. 
The building is to be 800 feet long, 
providing for continuous produc- 


tion, permitting the gray cloth to 
enter the bleach house at one end 
of the building, going through the 
various processes, to be folded and 
packed in the finished state at the 
other end. 

There will be an upper floor over 
part of the building for technical 
work. The building will be equip- 
ped with sprinklers’ throughout, 
and with a sprinkler tank of 75,000 
gallons capacity. 

There will be three boilers, ap- 
proximating 600 hours power. An 


architect is now working on the 
plans and specifications. 
Spartanburg, S. C. The Powell 


Knitting Mills, 


cotton 


manufacturers of 
half-hose, will double its 
plant and village and install a dye- 
ing department in the immediate 
future, according to the local office 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers 
and architects, which firm has in 
hand all plans, specifications and de- 
tails. No estimate has yet been 
given oul as to the cost of the pro- 
ject. 

The Powell 
170 persons 
more than 


Mills employ around 
and this number will be 
doubled, according to 
Ralph M. Powell, manager of the 
plant, who announces that the 
operative dwellings will also be 
more than doubled. The output now 
is 1,200 dozen cotton half-hose dally. 


Officers of the mill are: Bdward 
Powell, president; George J. Powell, 
treasurer and George R. Graff, 


secretary, all residents of Philadel- 


phia. 

Honea Path, 8S. C.—The Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company has decid- 
ed to increase the size of the mill 
addition recently awarded to the 
Gallivan Building Company. The 
original contract was for an exten- 
sion to present mill of 78 ft., 8 in., x 


131 ft. 4 in., in length and 130 ft wide. 
creased by the addition of four 
bays, making a total extension of 


1314 ft., 4in., in length and 130 ft wide. 
The original plan to add 5,000 spin- 
dies and complementary machinery 


has not been changed at present, 
but new space will allow for fur- 
ther machinery increases later. J. 


E. Sirrine & Co. are the engineers. 


BELTING COSTS 
are greatly reduced by installing 


FABREEKA 


Less Initial Cost 

Less Maintenance Cost 
Less Stretch 

Long Life 

Increased Production 


are some of the qualities that are mak- 
ing Fabreeka popular in hundreds of 
Cotton Mills and other Industries in 
the Sonth. 


An inquiry will bring a representa- 
tive immediately. 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Southern Headquarters 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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reelected, as we the admunistra- 
lion officers, including N. B. 
present, the annual meeting of the president; F. J Hale, of 
Laurens Gotton Mils was held last vice-president; W. 8S. Montgomery, 
week. The board of directors were of Spartanburg, general 


Laurens, 8. C. 
tives of Deering. 


With representa- 
Milliken & Uo., 


Dial, 
Boston, 


manager 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars‘and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


For Level Bleaching and Dyeing, Use 


90% TETRALENE 90% 


(Standard) 
Enormously Powerful 
“al Use For 12 Years Thruout Great Britain. Admitted 
Essential for Best Results in Dyeing and Bleaching. 


Perfectly Neutral 


In Gene 


Get in touch with Southern Agent 


Chas. H. Stone 


Charlotte, N. C. 


BROOMS 


Metal- Grip 
Textile Mills 


GUARANTEED 


Broom Corn or Fibre 
Manufactured only by 


Pioneer Broom Co., Inc. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
@eergia 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Aassachusette North Carolina South Carolina 


and treasurer, and M. L.. 
Laurens, assistant treasurer. 

\ 5 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dend on the capital stock of $1,050,- 
(ww) was declared 


Smith, of 


and will be pay- 
able January 2 The Northern 
stockholders and directors of the 
mill were joined here by Mr. Dial, 
who presided over the meeting. 


Pickens, S. C. 
Vill. with its 


Pickens Cotton 
23.000 spindles and 622 
looms has begun night operation in 
In addition to its full day schedule. 
The output of the mill will be prac- 
licaliy doubled by the additional 
shift, and the payroll will be in- 
creased proportionately 


In order to care tor the new 


ployes, 65 new residences have been 
erected in the mill village. They 
are attractive in design, and are 
moderniy equipped with water, 
sewerage and electric lights in 


keeping with the rest of the mill 
community, Several new streets 
were opened oO provide convenient 
sites for their location. The result- 


ing increase in population gives the 


mill total of nearly 1,000 


Village a 
inhabitants. 


Tulsa, Okla.—The bleachery of the 
sand Springs Cotton Mill. operated 


by Hesslein & Co.. of 
he if} operation 
Heggem 
meeting the 
the Tulsa 


New York, will 
about January 1, 
announced at a 
hoard of 
Chamber of 


directors of 
Commerce. 


The mil is running at 70 per cent 
capacity now and employing 245 
workers. Within a few weeks. the 
mill is expected to be running full 
capacity, he added. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Arrangements 


for building the plant of the Marv- 
land Silk Company, here have been 
completed, according to Sidney M. 
Edlestein, engineer, of Union. S. 
The first unit of the plant will 
operate 20 looms on broad silks and 
a second unit of similar size will] 
be installed later The mill will 
weave rayon and pure silk and will 
be moved from the present plant 
In Paterson, N. J., as recently noted. 


— 


Sullivan Hardware (Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


BALING PRESS 


Simple 
Durable 


Established 1872 
Let us tell you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Killian and Rhyne Buy The business was. founded in 1920 Glanzstoff Makes Selling Geo. T. Hutchinson of Chicago. Tll.. 
* . Ww bbi 5 by the late John Ss. Roberts and . Arran ements is the representative for the Middle 
reorela e ing 0. M. Young, the former becoming West. 


president and the latter treasurer John R. Kenworthy of Amster- 


Columbus, (Ga. Purchase of the and sales manager. The business oll Ing th heh dam, N. Y., is the representative tor 
ria Webbing and Tape Con : tent expansion of their bus'ness in ais ?, 
(,eorgia Hib prospered to such an extent that is the up-state New York territory. 
For! narr fah- the United States and in preparation 
pany, Manutacturers Of. narrow fav was necessary to enlarge the back- ) fice of the American Glanz- 
ics, by J. R. Kilt f North ig of their new plant which will com- An office o we American Glanz 
rics, DY OF 4 vard building, located on Fifth ave- aintained 
| . mence production in 1028. the stofl Corporation Is mamtainee 
ade. American Glanzstoff Corporation, Paterson, N. J., im the 
Ga., has been mad residence, three times If was soon 


The transfer of the stock brings” evident that if would be necessary i80 Madison Avenue, has gradually Company Building, covering the 

arrange rr a complete system of aterson district, 
fo Columbus a man ot many years to construct a larger building for irranged 1 | 


agencies in all the textile centers of The American Glanzstoff Corpora- 
experience the textile world, Mr. the additional machinery that was gel The Am ean | 
the United States for the distribu- tion is now the sole importer and 
Killian leaving college 36 years ago required to care for the increasing ) 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 
(Continued from Page 21) 


A Memper: Yes, if they are not ground to fit the shaft you will have some trouble 
If you don’t grind them you have some trouble with them. There is a plant there now 
making them and grinding them and I think they have an allowance of possiblly 1 or 
2/1000 and you don’t have any trouble with the lock washer. At least that is my 
experience. 

THe CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. Oveen 
I can't offer any 
eight months 


Anybodys else any experience with these motors? 

Mr. Chairman, I have two motors but I haven’t had any trouble yet. 
suggestions on how to avoid the trouble. We have had ours in about 
We haven't lost any motors but during this eight months we re-tied the 
nuts on our pinions every two months, and are going to continue that until those motors 
are a yea rold. We use 550 volts; the motor is built for 600 amperes, and we don't 
increase on our fuse and don't have any trouble with fuses blowing, but we did to start 
with until those looms got limber, but we take a test on each motor once a month, giving 
a reading of the load of the different motors and we turn that over to the overseer and 
have his men check this load 

THe CHArRMAN: What size motor is on your loom? 

Mr. Ouveen: A half horse. 

Tue CHatrrMAN: And your loom is Model E Draper? 

Mr. Oueen: Yes. sir 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Latest type? 

Mr. Queen: Yes, sir. 

Tests on Motors. 

Tue CHArRMAN: You say you had some tests on those motors. What do you find 
your motors draw from the line with loom in operation? 

Mr. Ovreen: Average 70 amperes to the motor. Some of them will go 75; some 
won't go over 65. I checked that and found some places you have got a full warp on 
vour loom and they have a little higher reading than you will if your warp is practically 
empty. The reason I checked that was to find if it was the loom having too much 
friction on it or whether it was on a heavy warp, and 1 find the heavy warp lying in 
the stand caused more friction than the smaller warp did, say practically empty, and it 
took a little more power to pull it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You stated a moment ago where you found the current excessive 
you reported this loom for check up by the department. What do you consider excessive 
current on that motor? 

Mr. Queen: Over 75. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Over 75? 


Mr. Ouren: Yes, sir; because the motor is only built for 60 and if it goes over 
75 we consider it excessive amount of current being consumed by the motor. We take 
the ticks per ampere at the same time we take the reading off the motor. The less 
ticks this loom is making the less amount of current you are using and that’s the reason 

check both ways to see if one goes too high we check against the other 

A Memper: Mr. Chairman. something about over-loading a motor, or at least he 


didn’t exactly refer to it, but I want to ask if amybody has observed any complaint 
from the weavers themselves or anvbody in the weave room, about the excessive heat 
in the summer time from direct connected motors on the looms? 


A Memper: W found our motors running a lot too hot. I don’t remember what 
the check up was on it, but it was a whole lot hotter than it should have run. We 
found it on shirt goods for one thing, and we had from 20 to 28 harness about 40-inch 
foom and half horse motor is entirely too small 


Tue CHarrmMan: Did your operatives complain of discomfort due to the heat of 
those motors in the room? 


A Memper: No, they were very hot but I haven’t heard of any complaint, not 


from the weavers. It is pretty hard to keep the room temperature down when you have 


a room full of looms running. 
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Deep Wells 

Tue CHarmMan: Anybody else anything to say about deep wells 
pumps? Itis something most of us I imagine are affilicted with 

A Memsber: Mr.. Chairman, I was afflicted with deep wells. I did away with all 
my pump heads and threw them in the scrap. I have four wells, and I guess the furthest 
one apart is nearly a quarter of a mile, and I have an Ingersoll-Rand and I pump out 
of all four of these well, put in a bin close to my pump and I take a Triplex pump and 
put it in the tank and I find that has given considerably better service than these motor 
driven heads in the pump house. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I want to ask you what induced you to make the change? 

A Member: Trouble with current going off and automatic switches not 
properly and having to send a man from the engine room to take care 
to wait until that come about. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Have you any check on the comparison of cost of operation be 
tween the two? 

A Memeper: No 

THe CHAIRMAN: 

A MEMBER: 
in three years. 

THe CHAIRMAN: How deep are the wells? 

A Memper: About 140 to 170 feet. 

THe CrarrmMan: I am giad to hear this gentleman say 
because I have been interested in that myself. Anybody 
use deep well water for boiler feed pumps? 


A Memeper: Iam using it partly. I have half deep well water and half pond water 
THe CHATRMAN: I want to ask if you notice any difference in the incrustation in 
your boiler after starting with the deep well water over what you had before vou used it? 


Excessive Incrustation 


and deep well 
(Laughter. ) 


working 
of them and have 


, nothing more than general observation. 
Your general observation is that it is cheaper? 


Yes, sir; I haven’t had to pull one of those air lifts and has been 


something about air lifts. 


else got air lifts? Anybody 


A Memeber: Well, originally we had a nest -of service wells about 18 or 20 feet 
deep; had 15, I think, piped up together, and they used that altogether for boiler feed, 
and the incrustation was heavy. It was excessive. We had to work with it all the time, 
and we had our pond water but we couldn’t use that. We tried that as 4 whole, but 
we couldn't on account of foaming and we bored this deep well 160 feet deen and use 
that for drinking water and humidifying purposes and had some left over and run that 
into our well and tried using that half and half, that and pond water, and I have been 
using that for about eight years and I have never been bothered with scale. I have 
never had to treat the scale any; there is a slight scale in the water, but not enough to 
do any damage. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: 

A Memeper: Yes, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 

A MEMBER: 


It improved your foaming condition then? 

I never have any trouble with foaming 

Can we have something from somebody else on deep wells? 

I don’t know what effect that deep well water would have by itsell; 


1 have never used it by itself. 
A Memeper: Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear someone whoknows a lot more 
than I do, for I haven’t had a great deal of experience, if they have overcome sand in 


well. I have several wells bothering us that way 
it is bothering us in dyeing. Of course sand is not soluble; we know that, but it don’t 
look good. I would like to hear fro someone who has had that experience. I would 
like to know what to do. I tried to take a strainer, but if you get a strainer that will 
catch the sand you also stop the water. Some of these fellows, Mr. Iler or Mr. West 
or some of them who have had a lot of experience, I would like to hear from you 

THe CHAIRMAN: Personally, I haven’t met with that problem. Mr King might 
have. 

Mr. Kinc: No, I haven't. 


Mr. Oveen: I had that once. You can’t get over it in the well, unless you have 
the casing drawn and re-drilled and case this sand out. I had three wells at one mill; 
all three had sand to get out. We built a filter and pumped from these into the filter and 


It is getting through the sulphur an‘? 
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took from the other side with a little centrifugal pump. That’s the way we worked 
to get it out of our drinking water ,but to stop it in the well, I don’t know of any way 
except like casing the well. 

Tue CHarrMAN: Then there are only two methods, of getting around that, one is 
to re-case your well, or provide some suitable and effective form of filter for the water 
after it is taken out of the well. 

Mr. Queen: That's all we could find. The well I have now furnishes sand. We 
hope to do away with it on that account. 

Too Much Sand. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question? 

A Memeer: No, sir. It is impractical; we can’t pull the casing or drive it in 
further. The case is down about forty feet now and we struck rock there and further 
down there is a soft strata of rock, and the well digger said he couldn't. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: And you don't have a satisfactory filter? 

A Memeer: No, sir, and didn’t want to put one in. Of course it would cost some 
money 

A Memeser: Wouldn't it settle to the bottom in a reservoir? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: How about that? 

M8. OZ55&: You mean a filter? 

A Memeper: No, just a reservoir. 

A Memeper: In a month’s run from the two wells we would have something like 
two inches accumulation of sand in the bottom of the filter we built, which was six 
feet square, four feet déep 

Tue CHArRMAN: I believe this gentleman's idea was to pump your water into a 
reservoir of large capacity and let that water stand there and the solid matter that is 
in it precipitate itself before you use it. 

A Memeper: Yes, sir; we have a large concrete reservoir. Pump this water in; 
it goes in one side and a pump takes it out the other end, and before the water comes 
from up that end the sand is all to the bottom. Of course the chances are you will have 
tu clean it out sometime, but I haven’t yet. 

A Mempser: What we wanted to eliminate, we pump our water in an elevated tank 
and we wanted to eliminate these pumps and all that stuff. It costs money, you know, 
and I thought probably somebody had experience along that line getting the sand out 
first. We had thought about the filter. 

Mr. Kinc: What is the size of the tank? 

\ Memeser: 65,000, or rather two, sixty and sixty-five. 

Mr. Kinc: How much water? 

A Memeper: One well about fifteen gallons per minute and the other about twenty 
or twenty-five hundred galons every hour. We hate to give them up, or at least discard 
them, but we are going to have to on account of the sand. 

Mr. Krvnc: It looks like you might settle this sand out in a higher tank and let it 
flow by gravity into your main tank. 

A Memeper: The tank is 130 feet high; I don’t know whether that would be prac- 
tical 

Mr. Kinc: You would only have to get high enough for it to flow from your 
settling tank into your main tank. Pump it into your small settling tank and let it 
settle. All you need it a little time for it to come to a rest and it will settle out. 

A Memeer: The only thing about that there would be another pump to get it up 
into the settling tank. 

Mr. Kixnc: No, I mean to put the settling tank higher than the tank you are now 
pumping into, just high enough that it would flow into this tank you are now using. 

A Memeper: That would hardly be practical. It is an elevated tank; it is not on a 
mill. It wouldn’t look right in the first place. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You haven’t any elevation anywhere you could put this tank he 
is talking about on? 

A Memeser: Nothing only by using a pump. We haven't anything that would be 
anywhere near the elevation of the tank. The tank is about 135 feet 

Tue CHarrMAN: That looks like a proposition you are going to have to spend 
some money on. 

How about somebody telling us how they repair loom crank shafts. 

Repairing Loom Crank Shafts. 

A Memeper: We patch ours. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: What’s that? 

A Memper: We fix ours. (Laughter.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I thought you said you patched yours. I was going to ask what 
you patched with. Mr. McWhirter, what do you do, like most everybody, take two 
old crank shafts and make one out of them? 

Mr. McWurrter: Yes, sir. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Do you use direct current for welding? 

Mr. McWurrter: Alternating current. 

THe CHAIRMAN: You make a satisfactory and strong enough weld on the crank 
shaft ? 

Mr. McWuirter: I have been welding them for two years, and I have seen one 
broke and come back. I don’t know how they are going to hold up 

Tre CHAIRMAN: That’s about as long as they run new, isn’t it? 

A Memeper: I had a little experience. The loom fixer brought one back and said 
it was broke. I said “I’m sorry; it seems somebody else’s have been breaking too.” The 
way we fix that we take the shaft, two old shafts. and saw them in two and leave them 
34-inch long; we take the short end and turn it down and use a dow pin on one about 
52-inch in diameter. We bore the other crank shaft and sew it or drive them together 
We have a templet made at the foundry. We lay those shafts on those templets to get 
the crank arms perfectly in. line and then we weld that with an electric welder and we 
taper our shaft back and start in and build up from the bottom, and the last two years 
or eighteen months I have seen one shaft come back broken where it was welded, but 
I lay that to the unexperienced welder. Of course that electric welder is strong; it will 
hold 

THe CHarrMAN: Does that electric welding outfit have any form of rectifier to 
change it from alternating to direct ? 

A Members Yes. 

Electric Welding. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do you weld with a direct current arc or an alternating? 

A Memper: We use an alternating arc to give us a strong weld. Take those calendar 
rolls or picker rolls, you know they are pretty bad. An electric welder is one of the 
best pieces of machinery you can put in a machine shop. You can take a crank shaft 
where it wears down the gear even; you can take that and rebuild it and turn it down 
again, and it is as good as it ever was. I do not see how I could do without an 
electric weld. You can take those rolls and build them back up and turn them over 
We have fixed five or six hundred; probably more than that. They come out of a 
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loom worn down the size of your finger, and we build them back up with the electric 
welder and turn them off. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Just one more question. Do you find the electric welding with 
alternating current arc satisfactory on cast iron parts? 

A Memper: Yes, sir, but I wouldn’t advise using the electric welder on cast iron 
parts. It makes it so hard. They will come around and demonstrate to you and tell 
you you can 7 

Tue CHarMaNn: Don’t misunderstand me. I am asking you because I have one 
myself. (Laughter.) 

A Memeper: Repeat that again. I want to get that straight 

THe CHammMan: Do you find welding with the alternating current arc satisfactory 
on cast iron parts? 

A Member: No, sir 

THe CHarrmMan: Anybody else got electric welders? 

Getting back to this crank shaft repair, does anybody repair those crank shafts in 
any other way than by welding by the electric weld? 

A Member: How about a weld in thé forge? I use that system. As you all do, 
we take two and make one. We bore a hole some half an inch in each end of the 
pieces that come together just like this man was talking about the electric welder. Then 
we saw off a pin and drive those in the old blacksmith way, and we have had good 
success that way; hardly ever have one broken 

Tue CHarMAN: Anybody weld crank shafts with the oxyacetylene process? 

Mr. Queen We got very good satisfaction out of it, but I wouldn’t say entire 
satistaction; we did have some breaks. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, one mill has written in here concerning straightening 
steel beam heads that have been bent or spurng through mishandling. Personally ! 
have no experience with that matter, and if there is anyone here who has had I am sure 
there are more than myself who would be glad to know something about it. I may 
have a steel beam head some day. I don’t know. Mr. Heaton, haven't you had some 
experience along that line? 

Straightening Steel Beam Heads 

Mr. Heaton: We just find them a job. It is just a job to straighten them, and | 
can't say I have ever gotten one absolutely straight, but the way I went at it was a 
flat face anvil I would call it pulled down through the center and had about eight 
clamps around the rim and I had it red hot and left it until it was plumb absolutely 
cooled off. When it is pulled down it’s obliged to be straight. but when you turn her 
loose she’s not straight. So if anybody can give me any help on that I would love io 
have it. We have a heap of them. The beam heads are 36 inches in diameter 

THe CHAIRMAN: How thick is the stock of those heads? 

Mr. Heaton Not over 3/32 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is a one piece head, is it? 

Mr. Heaton: Yes, sir. You couldn't put it in a lathe because it is too thin; you 
sec you would cut in some of them before you would get a straight face; you would cut 
through in some places. 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, I have unfortunately had a little experience along that 
line. The way I tried was on the order this gentleman was telling us, only I did it cold 
or tried to. I put the beam in the shop house on the basement floor with a jack, with a 
good deal of pressure and took a hammer and of course it stayed wherever you put it 
cold, but some of our heads were two piece heads. You can’t do that way with them, 
but with one piece heads you can do that way, and we have some of each. They work 
fairly good, but it is almost impossible to get them absolutely true 

THe CHatrrmMan: Anybody else? This wooden head vou spoke of a moment ago. 
do you make that head or buy it? 

Memeer: Buy it already made 

THe CHAIRMAN: Is it a several ply veneered head? 

\ Mempber: Yes, sir 

THe CHAtRMAN: Do you find that more satisfactory ? 

A Member: Yes, sir. Building up the beam instead of having two beams made, 
build up the old beam and cement it and turn it back down and put those wooden heads 
on. 

Tue CHATRMAN: How about the cost of those heads as compared with cast iron 
or steel heads? 

A Memeser: I think they cost a little more—not much 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I believe the concensus of opinion is concerning 
sprung or bent steel beam heads, “it just can’t be did.” Is that it? 

Now gentlemen, here is a mill has asked the question, “Which is most Economical 
to use in a Textile Plant. the Acetylene Torch of Electric Welding Machine?” Some of 
you may be like myself. you have both, and you perhaps are able to draw comparisons 
that way 

Acetylene and Electric Welding 

Mr. Mitrcuert: About that electric weld, you asked the question of welding cast 
iron with an electric weld successfully with alternating current. Would it be successful 
with direct current ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: -Now, that’s the point which I hoped to draw out. I have had 
no personal experience with welding cast iron on direct current arc at all. I have 
heard the direct current arc is better on cast iron than the alternating. I don’t know 
I have not firsthand knowledge. The welding of cast iron with the alternating current 
arc generally speaking is not satisfactory, just like Mr. McWhirter said, although in 
our experience we have found there are certain parts in the mill which are more satis- 
factorily welded with the electric welding machine than they are with the oxyacetylene. 
The electric welding process lends itself admirably to the matter of building up worn 
journals and that sort of thing. It stands out above the oxyacetylene process for that 
purpose, in my opinion. 

Now, when it comes to this question here as to which is the mos economical, I think 
that could be answered very readily by saving from the standpoint of economy alone 
the electric welding process is far cheaper than the oxyacetylene, but now if it is a 
question of whether or not one or the other is the best for all jobs, in my opinion both 
have their place in the general run of mill repair work. That’s the way it has panned 
out with us and we have been using the electric welding machine for a little more than 
two years. I understand the electric welding process is stated to be capable of perform 
ing all the welding operations around a cotton mill more satistactorily than the oxya 
cetylene. I do not agree with that statement at all. If some of the others have both 
processes, I would like to hear what vou have to say about that 

Mr. Mitcuett: Mr. Chairman, now I like welding solid pieces, say a door or 
spinning frame, thin cast sheeting, or anything with expansion, the advantage of the 
electric weld is due to not so much expansion .is about all I see, and less heat 

THe CHAIRMAN: That’s true, because in welding particularly thin pieces the heat 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


the enolosed 


Name of Mill...__ 


—_ 


Town __. 


Spinning Spindles 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


_..... Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent 
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Better Lubrication at less (ast per month 


Lubricant is Useful 


Reducing triction and power loss 

stains or your product—or wasting 

money paid tor lubricant that doesn't lubricate 


TRADE MARK 


a 


TED 


and COSTS Lor d money 


Stays in the bearing and off the goods-—-Oil stains 


Ke the tests that her mills have 
esting ample and wvutlet Lubrication of 
hinerys Writs 


Only in the Bearing 


doing its Job and not 
away and causing you a loss of 


OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


reduciny iriction 


Sitavs in the bearing——keeping down power loss 
Stays in the bearings—-where every drop does what you bought it tor 
LUBRICATES. Liquid oil that wastes from bearings does 


nm goods costs you tor 
damaged goods and also for lubricant that doesn’t lubricate 


made 
Textile Ma- 


causing oll 


You ho good 


send for 


— 


C, Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
J) 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CHARLOTTE,N.. |] 
PITTSBURGH,PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Gibson is Dinner Host 


Biscoe, N. C.—W. H. Gibson, IJr., 
superintendent and manager of 
Aileen Mills. Inc. was recentiv host 
at a duck supper to a number of 
employes of Aileen Mils, Inc. Among 
those enjoying. the supper were 
Messrs. W. H. Gibson, Jr, U. F 
Reynolds, trainmaster, Nor folk 
Southern Railroad, honor guest, 
\. L. Cranford, W. Lyle, J. M. Blake 
and Ed. Horne, overseers of Aileens 
Mills, W. L. Asbill, master mechanic, 
W. H. James and R. D. McLeod, of 
fhe finishing department, and Dewey 
\. Gibson, Charles G. Buice and 
Walton GC. Daligny from the office. 
After the supper, matters pertaining 
to the continued successful 
lion of the mill, in general, were 
discussed. Mr. Gibson expressed 
his appreciation of the cooperation 
and support given him by all pres- 
ent, and Mr. Reynolds made a brief 
speech, in which he expressed the 
appreciation of his company of the 
cooperation given him and other of- 
ficials in the handling of shipments 
from Aileen Mills. He stated that 
the friendly relation between Aileen 


Opera- 


Mills and Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road had grown to such an extent 
that it was a genuine source of 


pride to him and other officials of 
his company. Short talks were then 
made by all others present. 

Incidentally, the ducks were fur- 
nished by H. C. Long, Jr., treasurer 
of Aileen Mills, Inc., shipped in from 
the Eastern part of the State. 
he not only shot at the ducks, 
he brought home the bacon. 


but 


A Force for Textile Good 


That the Cotton-Textile Institute 
has accomplished startling results in 
the brief period it has been func- 
tioning, and that its achievements to 
date have justified its foundation, 
was virtually the unanimous opinion 
of the many manufacturers 
attending its first annual meeting in 
New York last week. Already it has 
produced important psychological 
and practical effects. 

The textile industry was very 
broadly represented at the meeting. 
Of the country’s 32,300,000 active 
cotton spindles, 13 to 14 million were 
represented in person by manufac- 
turers present. Selling agents in 
attendance represented most fo the 
remaining spindles. The Institute 
now Includes companies controlling 
%1,500,000 spindles, or two-thirds of 
those in operation in this country. 


half 


col ton 


It was but a year and a 


that the idea of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute was first conceived. Or- 
ganization took place a year ago. 


Office was assumed two months later 
by President Walker D. Hines, to 
whom is given the lhon’s share of 
credit for subsequent acecomplish- 
ments. Only for six months or so 
have the three main divisions of 
statistics, cost accounting and new 
uses been fully operating. 

In but a half-year, employing and 
enlarging upon sources. previously 


existing, the Institute has built up 
statistics covering around 65 per 


cent of the cotton cloth production 
of the country. In specific groups 
where organization is more complete, 
very much more inclusive figures 


are available. Thus over 95 per cent 
of the country’s wide sheetings pro- 
duction is covered, as against 40 per 
cent when the Institute was started. 
Over 90 per cent of the narrow 
sheeting industry is covered. Abouf 
71 per cent of all cotton printing 
machines are reported. Over 1,000,- 
000 carded yarn spindles in 132 mills 
are now covered, whereas formerly 
there were practically no statistics 
to carded yarn Statistics 
regarding print cloth woven by 5,- 
900,000 spindles are now tabulated. 
The ready availability of figures 
for production and stocks of 
individual constructions is of the 
utmost importance. It will be possi- 
ble for a mill manager to estimate 
very much more accurately whether 
he will make money on production 
of certain lines. Of course, the rea! 


AS sales. 


sales, 


test of the Institute’s worth will 
come when if may be necessary for 
the industry to reduce output in 
view of falling public demand. 


Through the Institute's figures, man- 
ufacturers will be better able to 
apply ordinary common sense in 
balancing production with consump- 
Hon. 

In promoting and assisting instal- 


lation of accurate cost accounting 


svstems, the Institute is rendering 
another very valuable service. In- 
accurate cost figuring is a_ greal 


fault, for it may lead a mill unwilt- 
lingly to put its selling price below 
the of production, ‘and thus 
break the price for millions of yards 
of that cloth made by other mills. 

In standardization and simplhifica- 
lion of sizes and grades good work is 
being done. As to hospital and in- 
stitutional textiles, for instance, the 
Institute has assisted in simplifica- 
tion of bed sheets from 50 to four 
stock sizes; in pillow cases from 47 
lo 2; spreads from 54 to 2; bath tew- 
els from 42 to 2 and hand towels 
from 79.to 4. 

Another valuable form of Institute 
activity was in formation of a code 
of trade practices for the carded 
yarn group. The code has virtually 
eliminated speculation carded 
yarns and has established a better 
understanding between mills and 
agents. 


cost 


The above accomplishments are 
mostly tangible. Other intangible 


benetits already are being 
Through the individual groups, 
competing manufacturers are being 
brought tace to face more often, are 
better acquainted with each 
and are developing greater 
confidence. 

The textile industry has long been 
considered about the 


realized. 


other 
mutual 


worst mer- 
chandised—in the country, but this 
situation may be remedied when 
there Is greater co-operation he- 


tween competing organizations in 
shaping of production to consump- 
tion and avoidance of over-supply. 
Ti may be possible for the industry 
generally to hold out for fair prices 
for its products. The textile indus- 
try has by no means worked free of 
the ill effects of over-development, 
but the Institute much more than 
any other agency is in a position to 
be of real service.—-Boston News 
Bureau. 


Elsie: “I wonder why they call a 
man’s wife his better half?” 

Bob: “Just to keep her iron: 
thinking shes the whole thing.” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


BLEACHERS 


For bleaching Cotton - 


We recommend 
SOLOZONE 


We are ready to prove 
that it can be done 
at no higher cost. 


You want; we give: 

1) a foolproof process 

2) greatest tensile strength 
a non—yellowing white 


4) softness, elasticity. 


ASK US! 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A Good Reputation 


5 | | 


Doesn’t just happen—it must grow with 
the years 


S.S. F. Co.’s reputation for quality and value is the result 
of more than a quarter-century of honest workmanship 
and the use of the best materials to produce the finest 
Flyer ressers. S. 8. F. Co.’s Flyer Pressers conform to 
a standard of service which never relaxed. That's 
why they are the best known to the Textile Industry. 


“Quality Features Built-in, Not Talked-In.” 


is 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Seo. 
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Benjamin Franklin said: 


‘“Good will like the wind 
Howeth where it listeth’’ 


In the year 1758 


Based upon the principle 
of rendering the greatest 
good to the greatest num- 
ber, Benjamin Franklin 
employees demonstrate a 
natural and not a studied 
courtesy to guests. 


The Benjamin Franklin 


is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished 
hotel infthe midtown 
section of Philadelphia. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AT NINTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Horace Letanp Wicotns, Managing Director 


RATES: 
$4 Upward 


1200 Rooms He 
Each With Bath 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


| 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas, 
2016 N. Lamar St., 


Greenville, S. C., 
P. 0. Box 336, 
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Master Mechanics Have Interesting Meeting 
(Continued from Page 29) 


is so centralized and it is limited in the amount used that you never get enough heat 
out into the part to set up the expansion which gives you trouble with the oxyacetylene 
torch. That job you are talking about though is a job that requires right skill on the 
part of the operator. I have tackled a few of those myself, and I have got into all sorts 
of trouble with them, but I have a man who is an unusually skillful man and after about 
six months’ practice with the electric welding outfit he has gotten so he don’t mind 
tackling anything that comes along. He has learned what to do and what not to do, and 
to use the electric welding machine successfully I believe is more a matter of skill than 
anything else, and judgment. 

Mr. Mriicuett: 1 don’t know a thing about it. I was asking for information. 

Mr. Queen: Although you can take the acetylene torch and weld these doors he is 
speaking of, you can take the acetylene torch and put back the hub and spokes in a 
gear without busting the rim, without pre-heating it, and to do that I would rather 
put the oxyacetylene above the electric for all around purposes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Well, any man can take the electric machine and he can weld 
the rim and spokes of pulleys and geafs successfully every time almost. Now and then 
he will miss one, but almost every time he can make a successful job with the electric 
machine, and he cannot do that with the acetylene machine, or | haven't been able to. 

Mr. Mitcuett: Here is another question I would like to find out something about. 
Is a piece welded just as god as it was belore it broke? I1 do not find it that way 
Now we all know if you get a good weld on a piece of cast iron you have to weld it 
solid. A soft weld you can’t. and I have never found a welded piece just as good as it 
was before. 1 would like to hear somebody say something about that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In connection with that, Mr. Mitchell, | would like to make this 
statement concerning some tests I have made with electrically welded cast iron pieces. 
We noticed that a cast iron part electrically welded that has more length than it does 
width, broke way about the center. In fact, we got some pieces and broke them and 
welded them to make these tests. We found out, we laid those pieces on supports and 
broke them with a hammer blow and they would invariably break on the side of the 
weld—one side or the other rarely broke in the weld. We come to the conclusion. after 
a good many of these tests, that that was due to the fact that the character of the metal 
itself on each side of that weld was changed by the very process of welding it and 
weakened. 

Mr. Burdette has a very skillful welder in his plant, as | happen to know. He might 
be able to give us something. 

Mr. Mircuert: We have a good one right here. That gentleman right there. I 
don’t believe he can say he can weld as good as it was before it broke. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: How about it, Mr. Burdette? 

Mr. Burpette: -1 don’t think it is as stout. I think the crystallization sets in on 
each side of the weld that would cause it to give way there, while it is very satisfactory 
in some respects. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I believe, though, that all you gentlemen will agree with me in 
the statement that.in most cases it does affect a satisfactory repair. What I mean by 
that is that there is an advantage and a saving in welding and | think a welded par 
is more economical than replacing that part with a brand new one. 

Mr. think so too. 

A Memeber: Right where that was welded it is stronger there than any other place 
though, isn’t it? 

Tue CHarmMan: It is when you think about this, the change that has taken place. 
I don’t know whether it is stronger there than anywhere else or not, but it is stronger 
ia the weld than on each side of the weld. 

A Memeer: It is stronger in the weld than it is within three inches of the weld. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That may be true. I didn’t carry my test far enough to determine 
that, but what I was trying to develop was whether there was a weakness developed on 
each side of the welding, and | am convinced there is, certainly with the electric machine. 

Mr. Mitcuett: Mr. Chairman, you will find that break will always be about halt 
an inch or three-quarters from the original weld. I have broken many a piece just to see. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: My observation confirmed that. Anything else on welding, gentle- 
men ? 

Our time has expired. We set an hour for this session. I want to tell you how glad 
I am that as many of you came to this meeting as did come, and to tell you also some- 
thing of my gratification that a number of you at least have been willing to take par 
in the discussion ad say exactly what you think about things. Now that is geting some- 
where. That is what this Division was organized for primarily, in order that we could 
be helpful to each other and at the same time affect material economies in our line of 
work in the mills. 


Garrett, T. W. Master Mechanic, 
Kasley Mill No. 1, Easley, 8S. C. 
Goode, J. N. Master Mechanic, 

Haynes Mill, Avondale, N. C. 
Gower, T. Chas., Greenville, S. C. 
Gregg, J. M. Secretary, Southern 

Textile Association, Charlotte, N. 


Among Those Present 


Among those who attended the 
meeting of the Master Mechanics at 
Spartanburg, were: 

Andrews, George F., Pres. Green- 
ville Spindle & Flyer Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. C 

Bragg, C., Master Mechanic, Lydia = 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. Gregory, KR. N., Supply Clerk, Mon- 

Brown, M. P., Taylor-Colquitt Co., arch Mill, Lockhart, 8. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Hardin, L. H., Elee. Engineer, Mees 

Burdett, I. M., Master Mechanic, and Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 
Monarch Mill. Lockhart. 8S. C. Harris, C. R. Asst. Supt. Inman 

Butterworth, J. E., Vice-Pres., H. W. Mill, Inman, 8. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., Charlotte, Heaton, W. E., Chief Engineer, Bal- 

N. C. four Mills, Balfour, N. C. 
Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., V.-Pres., and Hicks, C. C., Master Mechanic, Alex- 

Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. ander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Clark, David, Editor, Sothern Tex- Holland, P. L.. Engineer, Mees and 

tile Bulletin, Charltte, N. C. Mees, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Coleman, F. H.,. Master Mechanic, [Iler, H. H. Plant Engineer, New- 
berry Cotton Mill, Newberry, S. C. 
Salesman, TIler, J. G., Rep., Crandall Packing 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Master Mechanic, 


Laurens Mill, Laurens, S. C. 
Dutemple, Wm. P.. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring CGo., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. Jackson, A. L, 
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Victory & Winget Mills, Gastonia, 
N. 

Kay, T. E.. Master Mechanic, Wood- 
side Cotton Mili, Fountain Inn, 

King, G. T., Supt. of Power, Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Kincaid, L. M., National Weaving 
Co., Lowell, N. UC. 

Knox, L. B.. Master Mechanic, Eure- 
ka Mills, Chester, 3S. UC. 

Lattimore, T. D.. Master Mechanic, 
Eastside Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Leathers, W. H. Master Mechanic, 
Middleburg Mill, Batesburg, S. C. 

Leonard, D. C., Chief Eng. and M. M., 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
G. 

Lewis, E. 5S., 
Md. 

McKee, W. Master Mechanic, 
Piedmont Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

McRay, W. Master Mechanic, 
Woodside Mill, Simpsonville, 8S. C. 

McWhirter, E. P.. Master Mechanic, 
Monarch Mill, Union, 8S. C. 

Mehaffey, J. J.. Master Mechanic, 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Mitchell, M. J., Master Mechanic, 
Moliohon Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 
Noblitt, J. G. Overseer Weaving, 

Easley Mill, Easley, S. C. 

O’Brien, E. W., Editor, Southern 
Power Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oliphant, A. D., Textile World, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Prince, S. L., Master Mechanic, 
Franklin Process Mill, Fingerville, 
=. 


Salesman, Baltimore, 


Queen, G. C.. Master Mechanic, Oak- 
land Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

Railey, T. W., Master Mechanic, 
Springstein Mill, Chester, 8. C. 
Roddy, J. H., Supt. of Operation, 
Southern Power Co. Charlotte, 

N. C, 

Sailes, Fred, Rep-, Textile World, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Sorrelis, J. A., Salesman, N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Greenvil-e, S. C. 

Southard, J. H. Master Mechanic, 
Dover Mill Shelby, N. C. 

Stages, C. R.. Master Mechanic & 
Ener., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. 
C. 

Starnes, B. O., Master Mechanic, Ora 
Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Stratton, George F’., Armature 
Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Telford, J. A., Master Mechanic, 
Jackson Mills, Iva, 8. C. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agent. N. Y. 
and N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Thompson, B. W., Master Mechanic, 


China Grove Cotton Mill. China 
Grove, N. C. 

VanPelt, E. L., Master Mechanic, A. 
M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Vaughn, R. L., Greenville, 8. C. 

Watting, T. A. Master Mechanic, 
Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C. 

Way, A. W., Master Mechanic, Edna 
Mill, Reidsville, N. C. 

West, R. E.. Master Mechanic, Arca- 
dia Mill, Arcadia, 8S. C. 

West, W. V., Master Mechanic, 
Victor Monaghan Mill, Greenville, 
8. -C. 

Young, W. G. Master Mechanic, 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 


Sees New Business Cycle 


Boston, Mass.—<As the chief speak- 
er before the Harvard Economic 
Conference, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
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vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and a noted eco- 
nomist, declared that this country 
is now in the closing phase of a 
business cycle, and will shortly 
enter inlo a new business swing, In 
his opinion business is now on a 
downward trend, The upward s.ope 
of a new swing will soon be reached, 
he beleves. 

“Since the war,’ declared 
Avres in outlining his address to a 
Boston News Bureau representative, 
“we have had three business cycles 
in this country. There was first the 
inflation period from early 1919 to 
the summer of 1921. Then there was 
a recovery cycle, extending to the 
summer of 1924. The third cycle, 
dubbed “Coolidge prosperity” began 
in the summer of 1924, and is still in 
force, with perhaps a little longer to 
run. We are in the c‘osing phases 
of the latter, I believe. 

“As to general business, therefore, 
! draw two conclusions: that busi- 
ness will be worse before it is better, 
but that there will be improvement 
relatively soon. 

“We are approaching the end of 
the decline, but the trend is still 
downward. We might go into 1928 
on this slope. In my opinion the 
peak of the present phase was 
reached approximateiy one year ago 
in the closing months of 1926, with 
some subsequent reaction, and con- 
siderable recovery in early 
months of 1927.” 

In accordance with his annua! 
custom of making at the Harvard 
Conference predictions as to the 
coming vear’s business, as revealed 
in twelve important respects, Col. 
Avres made the following forecasts: 

1) That at the start of the vear 
interest rates will be lower than 
during tne corresponding period oft 
1927, but that at the end of the year, 
rates will be higher. 

2) The trend of bond prices wil! 
be upwerds. 

3) As to stock prices, industrial 
stocks will reach higher prices some 
time in 1928 than any yel attained. 

i) Building volume will be great- 
er than in 1927. 

5) Building: costs will advance in 
the second half of the year. 

6) Employment will improve as 
the year advances. 

7) Wages will be firm, with per- 
haps slight advances: 

8) The cost of living will show 
little change. 

9) Wholesale prices will advance 
moderately. 

10) Iron and steel output will be 
greater than during 1927. 

{1) Automobile output will set a 
new high record to date. This is 
assuming Ford will come into vol- 
ume production soon. 


Coolidge Awarded Hughes Medal 


Dr. W. D. Coolidge, assistant direc- 
tor of the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, has 
heen awarded the Hughes medal by 
the Royal Society for “distinguished 
work on X-rays and the development 
of highly efficient apparatus for 
their production.” 

The Hughes medal was first pre- 
sented in 1913 to Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. Dr. Irving Langmiur, 
also of the General Electric research 
laboratory, received it in 1918. 


Tycos or Taylor \\ 


emperature Instrument 


for every 


pur pos eC 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester N.Y., U.S.A. 


Canadian Piant 
Tyces Buildin} - Toronto Canada 
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Hedges and Green Grass 
Help to Pay Dividends 


Production and profits are married for keeps. If production leaves, 


profits and dividends leave too. A rising line on the production 
chart suits the sales manager and stockholders alike. 


Folks will not do their best in dirty, dingy workrooms 


A hedge of roses. a few flowing shrubs. a green lawn. and some 
shade trees, look better, and smell better than an old cinder dump 
and rubbish pile. 

Our landscape men can turn 4a 
wilderness into a garden in short order 
—and at a reasonable cost. If a man- 
ager who wants better work and hap- 
pier helpers, will write us— or wire 
—we will do our part to show the 
Pomona, North Caroline 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


permane 
rotection. 


N Pls 
\w the best ferite 


service 


Page Chain Link Fence stands 
guard day and night—safecuard- 
ing every type of property—af- 
fording the most permanent and 
economical form of protection. 
Page Fence is made of copper 
bearing steel, heavilv galvanized 
aiter weaving. All fittings. too. 
hot galvanized to resist rust. 


Complete Fence Service 


We maintain complete stocks of 
Page products. Trained fence 
crews assure prompt, correct in- 
stallation. Write or phone for 
literature or a representative to 
call and submit plans and esti- 
mates tor enclosing your mill 
property. No obligation. 


General Equipment Co. 
1411 So. Mint Street 
Box 412 
Charlotte North Carolina 
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Why Married Women 
Choose to Wear 
Cotton or Silk 


(Continued from Page 7 


slips, petticoats, chemises, bras- 
sieres, bloomers, drawers, under- 
shirts, knit unionsuits, night gowns. 
pajamas, and kimonos. 

In general, the relatively low per- 
centage of women in cities of 100.- 
000 and over reporting more silk and 
rayon for the garments listed in 
Table 2 was due to the relatively 
higher reporting “no 
change. Petticoats forms the only 
exception, in which case “never 
worn received a higher per cent. 
However, “no change” for cities of 
100.000 and over undoubtedly refers 
in a large proportion of cases to no 
change from the use of silk. and is 
probably explained by the fact that 
women in large cities had begun to 
wear silk and rayon by 1921, where- 
as in smatlier towns the change was 
made later. 


percentage 


As might be expected with an in- 
crease in size of place of residence, 
stockings showed in general a con- 
sistent decrease in the percentage 
of women reporting “more silk and 
rayon,’ the percentage falling from 
87 for farm women to 66 for women 
in cities of 100.000 and over. 

The percentage of women report- 
ing more and rayon for house- 
dresses, blouses, and bathrobes was 
lowest for the farm group, and 
highest for the 5.000-and-under- 
25,000 grop, the percentages then de- 
clining for cities of 25,000 and under 
100.000 and 100,000 and over. The 
change in percentages aprons 
showed no trend with change in 
size of residence LrOUpDS. 

The trend of more silk and rayon 
for winter dresses 1s irregular, vary- 
ing, however, from 38 per cent of 
the women living in towns of 5,000 
end under Y%5.000 to 62 per cent of 
those in cities of 25.000 and under 

No consistent trend was found in 
the percentage of women in the dif- 


ferent residence groups reporting 
“no change” for winter 
hloomers. drawers, undershirts, 
chemises, and pajamas 


dresses, 


The women who are wearing more 
silk or rayon now than five vears 
ago were asked to give their reasons 
for choosing silk or rayon instead of 
cotton Six hundred and sixty- 
three marred women listed their 
reasons. Of this number 2038 lived 
on tarms, {27 in towns under 5.000. 
110 in towns of 5.000 and under 2%5.- 
000, 72 in cities of 25.000 and unde: 
1OO.000, and 151 in eities of over 
100.000. Five hundred and five 
women gave reasons for summe! 
dresses, 370 for winter dresses. 3°1 
for underwear, 102 for nightgowns 
and pajamas, 132 kimonos and negli- 
gees, and 520 for stockings. Only 
answers referring to reasons for 
choosing silk are considered hers 
The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of replies for each group 
of garments: 


The reasons given by the women 
for wearing silk or ravon for winte! 
confused in some 
changes from wool with changes 
from cotton. Inasmuch as wool was 
the material generally worn in the 
winter, such mistakes were not sur- 
prising. The reasons for choosing 
silk for minter dresses, therefore. 
include such “hehter 


dresses Cases 


replies as 


weight,” “preferred because of 
warmer houses.’ and “easier § to 


c.ean. Such answers indicate com- 
parison with wool rather than with 
cotton. 


“Laundering includes, in. addi- 
lion to the replies entered as laun- 
dering, such reasons as, silk laun 
ders more easily than cotton: silk 
launders successfully or easily: 
silk looks better after laundering 
than cotton; silk requires 
laundering than cotton. “Pressing” 
includes two aspects, silk is easier 
lo press, and silk 
pressing. “Warmer” covers such 
answers as, silk 1s warmer than cot- 
ton, and silk provides satisfactory 
warmth “Leneth of wear’ covers 


requires less 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of total number answers lor 


Summer Winter 
dresses dresses 
Reasons* Percent Percent 
Laundering 23.22 7.56 
Easier to clean 39 3.63 
Easier to care tor 2.44 4.08 
Pressing 6.05 6.51 
Easier to make 1.07 1.66 
More stylish 1.07 1.82 
More appropriate 2.44 4.24 
More attractive 25.17 23.00 
More comfortable 3.22 10.89 
Preference tor feeling 
of material 3.22 4.54 
Warmer 4.08 
Cooler 9.17 242 
Suitable for climate 68 1.36 
Fit better 
Less bulky 3.41 4.69 
Preferred for traveling 88 45 
Leneth of wear 6.73 6.81 
Cost 4.78 6.05 
Stores have larger 
assortment 5.66 5.75 
Advertising 20 30 
Recommendations of 
others 10 15 


Night 
gowns Kimonos 
Under ind ind ptock 
wear pajamas  negligees ings 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
24.59 25.79 11.44 8.11 
1.55 42 11 
» 79 3.16 2.142 23 
16 53 1.69 
1.64 53 1.69 1.1) 
1.31 1.05 42 1.01 
12.13 15.79 30.51 36.37 
5.41 5.26 5.51 1.84 
14.10 14.74 8.05 10.36 
23 
4.75 8.42 3.39 5.74 
16 Al 
1.58 
14.26 4.74 8.47 1.91 
1.15 4.47 5.93 23 
8.36 5.26 7.63 10.81 
4.26 6.54 5.51 5 41 
2 46 1.58 5.08 7.88 
BS 90 
49 


*Number reasons given by 663 women for wearing silk or rayon for the different 
kinds of garments: Summer dresses, 1,025; winter dresses, 661; underwear, 610; night 
gowns and pajamas, 190; kimonas and negligees, 326; stockings, 888. 
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Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 


Rolls Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS 


Our Special 
Trial Offer 
Allows You 
to Make a 
Full Test of 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 


Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 
ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin Distributing 
Busning the most successful 
and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


GRETIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist ManufacturingCo. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Now Is A Good Time To Visit 
FLORIDA 
Go Via 
Southern Railway System 


Daily through sleeping car ser- 
vice trom Charlotte to Jackson- 
Ville 

Leave Charlotte 5:30 p.m. 

Arrive Jacksonville 8:15 p.m. 

Connections at Jacksonville for 
ail points in Florida. 

Dining Car Service. 

Daily sleeping Car service be- 
iween Charlotte and Savannah, 
(va. (Car may be occupied in Sa- 
vannah until 7:00 a.m. 

Round trip Winter Excursion 
fares now on sale to all Florida 
points. Stop-overs permitted in 
both directions. 

Only line with through sleeping 
car service between Charlotte 
and Norfolk. 

Excellent service to all points, 
North, East, West and South. 

special round trip fares for 
short trips. 

Call at our “Travel Shop,” 237 
West Trade Street, Telephone 
Hemlock 20. 

W. F. COCHRANE, 
City Ticket Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

RK. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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THE BRAKE 


on an automobile con- 
trols speed and prevents 
accidents. 


So, too, the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


as a floor cleaner insures 
safety from accidents 
caused by slipperiness. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


r 

n NewYork 
at the 

ABERDEEN 
HOTEL 


17 West 32nd St., 
near Fifth Ave. 


Close to Penn. 
Station— accessible to 
everything! Every mod- 
ern hotel convenience and 


service. 


Rooms 
with bath 


$2.50 


ALWAYS 
available 


JOHN F. DOWNEY, 


Managing Director 
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such replies as, silk wears longer 
than cotton. and length of wear of 
silk satisfactory. “Cost” includes 
the following reasons: silk looks 
more costly; silk cheaper than cot- 
ton; prices of silk satisfactory, and 
gifts. The other headings are self- 
explanatory 

“Laundering” received the highest 
prpoortion of replies for under- 
wear and nightgowns: while “more 
attractive received the highes! 
proportion for summer dresses, 
winter dresses, kimonos and negli- 
gees, and stockings. 

Ry zgreuping together ihe reasons 
under the general headings of care, 
style, comfort, cost, and miscellan- 
eous, interesting comparisons are 
made possible. If laundering, clean- 
ing, care, and pressing are brought 
together under the heading care; 
more stylish, more appropriate, 
more attractive, and less bulky, un- 
der stvie: more comfortable, prefer- 
ence for feeling of material, warm- 
er, cooler, and. suitable for climate, 
under comfort, and 12 per cent un 
cost, under cost—we find for sum- 
mer dresses 32 per cent of the re- 
plies falling under the heading care, 
52 per cent under style, 16 per cent 
under comfort, andi2 per cent un- 
der cost, For winter dresses, 34 
per cent of the reasons are grouped 
under style, 23 per cent under com- 
fort, 22 per cent under care, and 15 
per cent under cost. ‘Twenty-nine 

the reasons given tor 
underwear fall under style, 28 per 


rent 


cent under care, 25 per cent under 
comfort, and 13 per cent under cost. 
For nightgowns and pajamas, 31 -per 


cent fall under care, 28 per cent un- 
der comfort, 22 per cent under 
style, and 12 per cent under cost. 

Kimonos and neg.igees received 
the folowing distribution: style 41 
per cent, comtort 18 per cent, care 
l4 per cent, and cost 13 per cent. 
Reasons given for stockings are dis- 
tributed as follows: style 45. per 
cent, eomfort 21 per cent, cost 16 
per cent, and care 8 per cent, Mis- 
cellaneous includes such reasons as 
making, ht better. preferred for 
traveling, availability, and advertis- 
ing 

The percentage of women report- 
ing prelierence tor any ol these rea- 
sons was small. Hf availability and 
advertising are combined, we find 
only 9 per cent reporting for stock- 
ings, 6 per cent for summer dresses, 
winter dresses, and kimonos and 
negligees, 3 per cent for underwear, 
and 2 per cent for nightgowns and 


Care received the highest propor- 
tion of reasons for nightgowns and 


pajamas, and sly.e for winter 
dresses. underweur. kimonos and 
negligzees, and stockings In the 


case of summer dresses, care and 
stvle ranked equally. Cost received 
the lowest proportion of the four 
groups of reasons for each group 
of garments except stockings, where 
care received a lower percentage. 
Comfort was second in importance 
for winter dresses, nightgowns and 
pajamas, kimonos and negligees, and 
stockings. 

It is evident, from an analysis of 
the reasons given for wearing silk, 
that the various facors in care and 
in style play the most important 
part in the selection of materials in 
clothing. 


Skirts and Style 


It is, according to yesterdays in- 
lerview, a rather desolated M. Pore! 
who has been making flying visits to 
Toronto, Montreal, New York and 
Boston. That eminent designer of 
feminine apparel finds that item to 
be of an insufficiency as wel as of a 
lack of variety. He has beheld rather 
a depressing surplusage of feminine 
nefher extremities. 

The only ladies in the wortd with 
wealth enough to “dress right” don't 
do if Instead, too much rehance 
on hosiery; and a skimped uniform- 
itv almost as drab as the masculine, 
lending to but one type of sport, 
business and evening dress. His 
plaint is purely esthetic, he vows. 
Bul it has, of course, its economic 
repercussions. More voluminous ap- 
parel would translate itself for the 
cloth-maker into more volume 

The same lament has been voiced 
ucross the sea. In northern France 
the cotton men have besought their 
Paris confreres to persuade the gen- 

ler sex to lower the skirt hem \ 
similar plea, in terms of woolens, 
went lately from Czechoslovakia to 
the boulevards. suf so far the Pe- 
risian designers have been impotent 
to quell the movement they them- 
selves started 

It has been plausibly urged that 
the correc! psychology (| he 
quite the opposite. Reverse English 
is the one way to foil a woman's 
“wont.” In ancient Venice woman 
flaunted the doges decrees against 
lone trains by wearing them still 
onger. Now the eratty scheme, it ts 
suggested, would be to ordain still 
scantier skirts, whereupon rebellion 


against command would achieve the 


ren] 


Indirection, however, may do yet 
more,—pbius the traditional weari- 
ness of a long-continued vogue. 
And the eotton eloth depression is 
now of quite long standing.) Henee 
fhe hopefulness in th enew style 
appeal that cotton mill men have 
succeeded in imparting to their cre- 
ations. The new degree of beauty 
ultamed in cotton textiles was strik- 
ingly set forth Wednesday evening 
in the third annual style show 
staged by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. The fab- 
rics and their composition have 
reached quite new peaks of appeal 
Add to that flank attack the hope- 
ful hint brought from the Cotton- 
Textile Institute that some Signs are 
in evidence of a swing toward 
slightly longer and fuller skirts. It 
is not pronounced as yet,—as M. 
Poriet wou_d attest. And psychology 
would caution against making too 
much noise about any such trend. 

Add further the major sustaining 
factor of the textile industry during 
its long depression, the remarkable 
extent to which new industrial uses 
have been found for cotton eloth, 
from all sorts of containers to the 
awnings that now are heing fire- 
proofed. A myriad new ways have 
been found to employ cotton goods 
In industry. sul garment fashion 
remains the great citadel to recap- 
lure, as against the double diffieul- 
lies of altered style and of recent 
competition from other fabrics such 
as silk and rayon.—Boston News Bu- 
reau. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the HBxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“AILANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pac 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards. 
waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO | 
WHITIMS VILLE. MASS 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


| 
| 
SPINNING RINGS | 
TWISTER RINGS | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS | 
| TRAVELLER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRESETS 
| 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Metabiished 1828 
3 and 45 Worth Street. New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 
Balti } Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St Louis San Francisco (“hicago Shanghia (China) 
st. (‘incinnat Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Dallas 
Atlanta 


Chicago St. Louis 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
Philadelphia office: DOrexel Building 
Selline Agents for the following Millis: 


New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Cotton Yarns. Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply. Audrv Spinning Co., 
Weldon. N. C.. Mandeville Mill (“erroeliten Ga... Mille Mill No. 2, Woodruff, 8S. C., 
Wabena Mill Lexington N. C.. White Hall Yarn Mills. White Hall. Ga 

(jrev Good Print Clot} sheeting Paiama Checks Arcadia Mills. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 5. C tiermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Good 


_, 4 


in 


New York.—Trading was quiet in 
the cotton goods markets during the 
week. Buying was scattered and for 
the most part accounted for rather 
small lots. A few larger orders were 
noted in colored goods and some 
other lines, but in general business 
was slow. The question of produc- 
tion recetved increasing attention 
and there is a general seuiimeni in 
favor of a reduction of vutpul un- 
less a renewed demana develops 
within a short time. 

In fine goods, reports of somewhal 
better business in cotton and rayon 
dress goods were noted. There is a 
decided preference for the finer 
sizes of rayon, indicating that mills 
making these goods are geiting add:- 
tional business, 

Print cloths and sheetings were 
generally quiet, with most buyers 
interested only in spot and nearby 
goods. Prices were irreguiar in 
many instances, with carrying quo- 
tations on the same construc!ions. 
While prices on some of the staple 
numbers of print cloths were slight- 
ly lower early in ‘the week, buyers 
found it difficult to duplicate them 
on succeeding days. November-De- 
cember deliveries of 68x72s were 
sold at 9 cents: there seemed to be 
more of the later deliveries of 68x 
72s available at even money than 
was (rue of the 64x60s. It was under- 
stood that a fair quantity for De- 
cember had sold at 9 cents on 
Thursday. January-February-March 
delivery. was reported offered at 
this price, in some centers. Second 
hands sol dsome spots of 68x72s al 
9 1-6 cents. 

Business in sheetings came mainly 
from the bag trade. The rubber in- 
dustry was not much remarked in 
the week's operations. With the ex- 
ception of isolated sales of carload 
size most of the limited activity was 
on small filling in amounts. At the 
close 36-inch 3-yard were offered af 
ii1%ec late and 11%c spots; 37-inch 
i-vard, 8%c for a quantity of one or 
two makes, to 8%e for choice goods. 
The 36-inch 5-vard were held for 
7%c to 7%c; 40-inch, 2.50-yard, 
i3%c, late, and 14c, spots; 56 
squares, 95c to 10c, according to 
mill 

There was a fair interest In osna- 
burgs. One of the high-count, 30- 
inch, 7-ounce sold at 12% cents, in 
what was described as a fair way; 
for other makes, 12% cents seemed 
to be the best at the close, although 
some were sold early in the week at 
even money. It was still possible to 
do 13% for 40-inch, 7-ounce, part 
waste, allhough some ask 13% and 
14 cents, The report was that, sev- 
eral weeks ago, when the rubber 
trade were inquiring for these, one 
house had sold about half a miilion 
yards at 12 cents, which was the low 
point reached—and no one e'se had 
dropped to this level. It appeared 
as if most sellers were holding for 
the higher quotations. 

Durine the past week there were 
only a moderate number of inquiries 


in the market for tire fabric. [re 
companies are reported to be cutting 
down their production though main- 
Laining il at a high enough rate to 
require all of the fabric they are 
committed for outside of those re- 
quests for deferments made. some 
Lime ago. 

Combed broadcloths were some- 
what lower. The 128x68s South wer 
'o be had as low as 16%c and others 
were quoted up to 1i7c. One or two 
of the mills making choice goods, 
who had been holding for 18% cents 
were more disposed to do business 
at Where i8%c miniinum 
was almost impossible to negotiate 
on 144x/6s, it became somewhat less 
difficull. Best makes were at leas| 
i9c. The plied numbers nave been 
quiet. Sub count carded makes sold 
actively ahead on one or two earlier 
days of the week. On Saturday 100x 
60s carded broadcloth sold first hand 
at 10%c and i0%c, second hand. 
There were a number of very large 
inguiries oul for contracts at the 
lower price. The best buyers stated 
that they could find 80x60s was 9%e 
for nonfeelers and up to 9%§c° for 
feeler molion goods. The best sold 
ahead pajama check number is 88x 
92s. 

Trading in the Fall River print 
cloth market continued dull, with 
milis interested chiefly in curtailing 
production rather than  foreing 
goods on the market at reduced 
prices. An easing of prices from an 
eighth to a quarter was noted, but 
even with concessions there was no 
great amount of trading, the volume 
for the week totaling about 40,000 
pieces, Of this amount 36-inch low 
counts constituted the bulk of the 
trading, the goods going to the surgi- 
cal trade. Inactivity of the market 
during the past two months has 
prompted mills to avoid any great 
accumulation of print cioth num- 
bers and considerable machinery 
has been shut down and working 
weeks curtailed. The entire loca! 
textile contingent is operating less 
than 50 per cent, with the print 
cloth division less than 40 per cent. 

Wide prints have been in the dol- 
drums, with small lot trading pre- 
dominating. Sateens have been in 
but fair request, with small quanti- 
ties of 4.37 reported at 11%, and 4.70 
al 10%. For 88x44, 9 end, 9% was 
paid, but the quantity was small. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 63% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 61% 
Giray ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s O14 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11 

Brown sheetings, 3-yd. 12% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Tiekings, 8-oz. 23 aZza 

Staple ginghams, 27-in......... 10% 
Kid fiinished cambrics 
Dress ginghams f 6% 
Standard prints 8% 


Today, it’s a wise father who knows 
as much as his own child. 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little + 

<3, ~ 
change in the yarn market during 16s, 2 a 36 
the week. Inquiry and buying in- — Zo 
terest were slightly better toward 395, ply 42 
ihe end of the week, but actual Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply 33 
sales continued to show that buyers White Carpet 3 and 4-ply 34 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 


were operating strictly on a hand to 8s 


mouth basis. The unsettled condi- ~~ = 
lions in the trade, the erratic course 16s 40 
of coiton and the wide difference in 20s 42 
consumers and spinners price 1d@as 10s | 85 
combined to keep sales al .ow levels. 
Many buyers continued to shop the 28 
market in an effort to locate small 20s 39 
lots at lower prices, Dut reports here — ys 
indicate that they had litUe success, 30s 45 
The smali amount of business cone ws Southern Single Skeins. " 
showed that knitters were more in- 6s 35 
terested in their varn requirements 
than the weaver. The latter contend 12s 37% 
that present prices for their prod- io 3% 
ucts show such a small prifit mar- 20s 39 
gin that they cannot cover on the oo r+ 
present yarn inarkel. Spinners 26s 43 
the other hand, can see no justifica- 30s 44 
tion for iower prices 8s 36 
Prices during the week were al 
levels that consumers admit would = 14s 38% 
have been very ailraciive a few 
weeks ago, but failed to stimulate 22s 41 
buying. Buyers are still expecting 
lower cotton prices and in the mean- 28s 44 
time are content to mark time as 
far as new purchases are concerned. 40s 56 
The whole market is suffering from Southern pang eg Skeins, Etc.— 
the unsettled outlook for cotton and 16s . 51 
little change is expected until the 
cotton situation is on a more seitied _. 66 
There was some decline in quoted 608 85 
prices in this market during the 
week, allhough spinners made little Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
change and their asking prices con- 
tinued above the list here. l4s . 46 
The situation in combed yarns | 
failed to show any improvement. 22s 49 
Buyers were not in the market ex- _ | + 
cept for very small quantities. The 28s | | 55 
price situation was somewhal weak- sa = 
er, with prices irregular and unsel- 36s 62 
tled. 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 50s 76 
&s 60s 85 
16s 39 $175,000 6% Notes of Elmore Co. 
20s 40 Offered. 
30s 49 An offering of $175,000 6 per cent 
= ay + serial gold notes of the Elmore Com- 
50s 70 pany, Spindale, N. C-, is being made 
- Southern Two-ply Skeins. - by H. T. Mills, Greenville. S.C. The 
‘Oe 36 company was originally organized 
+ fo mercerize tine single combed 
16s * varns, used principally in the manu- 
20s facture of best grades of hosiery, 
7 = but the scope of operation has been 
enlarged and extended until the 
40s ex. wi company now has complete equip- 
008 ba ment for mercerizing, bleaching, and 
f0s dyeing all descriptions of yarns, and 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 33 of sewing thread. 
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\—“From the Cotton to the Knitter 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY - - NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
St. Louis Chicago Baltimore 
San Francisco Boston Philade!phia 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 


William & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Rock Hill, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which milis 
inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pre i 
J. 


k W. Felsburg, 2 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 2 nd V -Pres 


D. A. Rudialll. Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. ot : 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
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Want Department 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS > 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 


tral North Carolina. State age 
and experience. Address X. Y. Z., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


mills. 


Richmond, Va. 


Wanted WELL PUMPS 
A young man capable of manag- We do the engineering, and have 
ing a smatil sewing room In (Len- had 32 years experience solving water 
erehlems satisfactorily for textile 


SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 


WANTED—MAN 


Old, well known and prosperous manufacturer of Textile 
Machinery, located in the North, wants a man to act as sales 
representative in the entire southern mill territory, on a salary 
basis. 


The man we want is in the neighborhood of 30 years old and 
a native Southerner. He is now working, or has worked for 
several years in a cotton cloth mill or cotton finishing plant 
and is thoroughly conversant with all cloth room machinery. 
He is intelligent, reasonably well educated, of good appearance, 
aggressive and wants to get ahead. 


For the man selected we have a permanent selling job well 
above the average. Give full details in your first letter, which 
must be in your own handwriting. An interview will probably 
be arranged with those whose replies are favorable. 


Address S. P. R.. care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hostery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and — with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


77 


mali¢ 


Many years of highly satisfactory service in 
Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills— 


TL 
iil 


Their endorsement by leading bleacheries, —& 
and mill sales agents— 


Li 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit and 
the never-failing dependability of — 


malie 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 
New York 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Ai iii 


ESE 


Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


INC.. 


SONNEBORN SONS. 


NEW YORK.N.Y.) 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
NA gi ve you N\ 
Wy Certified Sa stisfaction 
MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners _and Processors 
\ CHAT TANOOGAY ESSEE. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy— 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
Il. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
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